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BEAR KET S 05; 


And the road to reach 
them via the Printed Word 


Tue 1933 edition of N. W. Ayer & Son’s Directory of 


Newspapers and Periodicals is off the press. 


This volume, unanimously recognized by manufacturers, 
advertising agencies, directors of sales and publicity, as the 
Baedecker to American markets, contains the latest authen- 
tic circulation figures of newspapers, magazines and trade 
papers published in the United States and territories, and 
the provinces of Canada. 

The year 1932 has seen many important changes in this 
field. There have been numerous consolidations, additions 
and suspensions. There are many changes in circulations. 

For a clear visualization of the wealth of each of 
our states on the basis of crops, industries and resources, 
for a detailed picture of markets and how to reach them 
through the printed word, sales executives find this volume 
indispensable. 

Good business suggests that you add this valuable busi- 
ness tool to your statistical equipment at once. This year 
there will be no thin-paper edition, nor will there be any 
midyear supplement. The cost is $15 post-paid. For further 
particulars address the publishers— 


N. W. AYER & SON, inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago - San Francisco Detroit London 
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100—All in the “over $1,000,000” Class 


Republic Steel Corp. 

General Electric Co. 
Alumioum Company of America 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

American Chain Co. 
International Nickel Co. 
Amer. Cyanamid & Chem. Co. 
Johns-Manville Sales Corp. 
American Brass Co, 

Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 


Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. 


New Departure Mfg. Co. 
Blaw-Knor Co. 

Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 
Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co. 
Barnes, Wallace, Co. 


Bogert & Hopper, Inc. 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. 
Chicago Bridge & Tron Works 
Malleable Tron Fittings Co. 
Bristol y 
Watson-Stillman Co. 
Armstrong Brothers Tool Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Baird Machine Co. 
Lancaster Iron Works 
Stanley Works 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Morgan Engineering Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Petroleum Iron Works Co. 
Bcovill Mfg. Co. 
Reeves, A. G., Const. Co. 
Ryerson, Joseph T., & Sons 
Bakelite Corp. 
Waterbury-Farrel Co. 
Besly, Charles H., & Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Tropical Paint & Oil Co. 
. Falk Corporation 
Motor Wheel Corp. 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
Seymour Mfg. Co. 
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REGISTER 
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4,500 pages, 9x12, 


THE BUYERS MASTER KEY 


(Capital employed by all 
exceeds Five Billion 
Dollars) 


Each is using at least 
one page in Thomas’ 
Register for 1933. Most 
of them more. Some five 
or more pages. 


Each continuously for 
at least 4 years. Some for 
15 years or more. 


These 100 are only a 
few of the giants includ- 
ed in its 2036 advertisers 
for 1933—a clientele em- 
bracing nearly all big in- 
dustrial advertisers of 
the U. S., and never 
equalled by any other 
trade publication. 


A Purchasing Guide, 
continuously consulted 
by executives, purchasing 
and other department 
managers, superintend- 
ents and all others who 
investigate, specify and 
order for upper class 
concerns representing 
about 50% of the total 
business buying power 
of the U. S. All lines, 
everywhere. 


article or kind of article 


Carnegie Steel Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. ( 
Truscon Steel Co. 

Reading Iron Co. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
Roebling, John A., Sons ( 
Graybar Electric Co. 
Worthington Pump Co. 
Union Carbide & Carbon ( 
Goodrich, B. F., Rubber (o. 
American Can Co. 
Continental Can Co. 
Remington Rand Bus. Servic: 
Norma-Hoffman Bearing Co. 
Western Felt Works 


Buda Company 

Wood, R. D., & Co. 

Mica Insulator Co. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Independent Pneu. Tool (o 

Lake Erie Engineering Cor; 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Pressed Steel Tank Co. 

U. S. Pressed Steel Co. 

Buffalo Fdry. & Machine Co 

Cooper, Charles, Chemical (Co 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Tyler, W. 8., Co. 

Michigan Vaive & Fadry. Co. 

Myers, F. E., Bro. Co. 

Lake Erie Engineering Corp 

Kutztown Fdry. & Machine ( 

Belt Co. 

Bartlett, C. 0., & Snow Co 

Baltimore Tube Co. 

Crane Co. 

Pheoll Manufacturing Co. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward 
Bolt & Nut Co. 

Palmer-Bee Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Buffalo Wire Works Co. 

Powers Regulator Co. 

Waterbury Button & Mfg. ( 

Lansing Company 

Ingram, Richardson Mfg. (: 

Foxboro Company 

Leeds & Northrup Co. 

Gifford-Wood Co. 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 

Gilby Wire Co 


lists all sources of supply for every 


(more than 70,000). 


Descriptive advertising of any product reaches the 


RIGHT MAN at the RIGHT TIME. 
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TO ALL 
AMERICAN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 

















“Out of Thon 


A. B. C., PAID 


The ONLY ONE in 
its field. Every copy 
wanted, used. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


17 THE BUYING 
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Conquering Returned Goods Evil 


Methods Used by— 


\ssociated Dress Industries 
Brake Lining Association 
Frederick Stearns & Co. 
Hygrade Sylvania Corp. 
Multibestos 


[‘ retailing this is the time of the 
year when returned goods domi- 


nate the scene. Inevitably, the re- 


sulting flood of returned merchan- 
dise finds its way back, at least in 
part, to the manufacturer. The re- 
tailer’s generosity in accepting re- 
turns from the consumer is usually 
matched by the manufacturer’s own 


liberality. 

The National Retail Dry Goods 
\ssociation estimates that 14 per 
cent of all merchandise sold at re- 
tail is returned. In one year, this 
same group estimates, merchandise 
returned to retail stores totaled 
$500,000,000. 

It is scarcely possible to estimate 
what proportion of that staggering 
total is returned by the retailer to 
the manufacturer. But when it is 
realized that, on top of the large 
percentage returned to the pro- 
ducer, retailers and wholesalers 
make returns to manufacturers for 
many other reasons, it is obvious 
that the bag held by the producer 
is sizable, to say the least. 

What can manufacturers do to 
cut this enormous item of expense, 
and what are they doing? 

Perhaps the first essential in any 
consideration of this problem is a 
frank facing of the fact that it has 
its roots in company policy. The 
department stores, for example, 
have wailed about returned goods. 
But the very store policies that en- 
courage the public to make returns 
are not merely continued, while all 
this wailing goes on, but are 


Berry Brothers 

Wilson Brothers 

Coleman Lamp & Stove Company 
Perfumery Importers’ Association 
Company 


actually often elaborated upon. 

As an outgrowth of the mistaken 
notion that “the public is always 
right,” fostered by intense com- 
petition, the stores have been able 
to make absolutely no progress in 
solving their difficulties. This 
January, returns to stores will be 
just as large, in proportion to sales, 
as ever before. In fact, according 
to one store executive, they may 
even be larger in proportion be- 
cause of the public’s desire to 
economize. 

The stores have made occasional 
appeals to the public, urging. less 
abuse of the privilege. But not 
only have these appeals fallen on 
deaf ears but they would have been 
of little avail, even if they had 
been heard, for the simple reason 
that it is not the public that abuses 
the privilege but the stores, them- 
selves. In other words, while the 
stores spread whispered appeals to 
the public to cut down on returns 
they simultaneously shout to the 
same public that the sky is the 
limit. 

Similarly, returns by retailers 
and wholesalers to manufacturers 
will not be cured by appeals to dis- 
tributors to use the rule of reason. 
The only way manufacturers can 
bring this evil under control is by 
first correcting those house policies 
—or lack of policies—that act to en- 
courage distributors to make re- 
turns. 

The first move in any compre- 
hensive program to cut returned 


Table of Contents on page 102 
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goods abuses should be association 
action. At the time this article is 
being written, the Asbestos Brake 
Lining Association is endeavoring 
to draw up a standard returned 
goods policy. This industry has, 
for a long time, suffered from an 
abuse of the privilege. The as- 
sociation hopes to formulate a code 
that manufacturers will not only be 
capable of carrying out, but to 
which they will willingly adhere. 


Without Fear of the 
Anti-Trust Laws 


This is a bit of co-operative ac- 
tivity into which manufacturers 
may enter without fear of finding 
themselves jammed up against the 
anti-trust laws. Moreover, it is 
precisely the kind of joint effort 
that is most suitable to efficient 
handling by the usual type of trade 
association set-up. 

The reason for initiating re- 
turned goods reform through co- 
operative effort is, of course, that 
competitive situations very often 
make it difficult for one manufac- 
turer, or even a small group within 
an industry, to attempt sane prac- 
tices when others in the field are 
running wild. A liberal returned 
goods policy is apt, very often, to 
gain for a competitor a temporary 
advantage that cannot safely be 
ignored. 

The Associated Dress Industries 
of America, acting as a group 
representing dress manufacturers, 
has waged an active battle against 
returned goods abuses for a num- 
ber of years. In this industry, re- 
turns have bulked importantly due 
to the rapid rotation of style. 
Moreover, as a result of this same 
style factor, returns are particu- 
larly damaging to the producer, in- 
asmuch as the merchandise may be 
quite out of style by the time it is 
returned to him. 

Members of the association are 
furnished with package enclosure 
slips for insertion in all shipments, 
reading: “Do Not Make Unjust 
Returns. This merchandise is not 
subject to return without just 
cause. In justice to yourself ex- 
amine immediately. Under no cir- 
cumstances will a return be ac- 
cepted unless made within four 
days from receipt thereof.” 
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To put teeth into this ruling, the 
association gathers information 
concerning the returned goods 
practices of retailers and sends it 
out to members as special reports 
When the information gathered in- 
dicates that a retailer is abusing 
the returned goods privilege, the 
dealer gets a letter from the as- 
sociation, which goes into the mat- 
ter carefully. The activities of this 
trade group have gone a long way 
toward reducing unfair returns in 
this industry. 

Several years ago, the Perfumery 
Importers Association formulated 
the following set of rules on the 
return of merchandise: 

1. No merchandise is returnable except 
with the consent of the house from which 
it was bought. 

2. We hold ourselves responsible for 
all damage to our merchandise due to 
defect in our manufacture. We are not 
responsible for damage caused after mer- 
chandise leaves our possession or while it 
is in the hands of any carrier company. 

3. Merchandise returned to us improp- 
erly or carelessly ed cannot be cred- 
ited, nor can me! dise be returned for 
credit or exchange on account of damage 
occurring due to mishandling or faulty 
handling in stock. 

4. Goods held over a year are not re- 
turnable for credit or ex e under 
any circumstances. 


Ten prominent companies are 
members of this association, in- 
cluding such well-known houses as 
Coty, Inc. and Yardley & Co., Ltd. 
Practically all of the members have 
voluntarily adopted the code and 
actively adhered to it. These com- 
panies report excellent results. For 
example, Coty, Inc., tells PrinTERS’ 
INK that unfair returns have been 
considerably reduced. 

But regardless of whether or not 
an industry’s association is func- 
tioning to lessen this evil, there 
are many things a manufacturer 
can do to make the problem less 
troublesome. Some plans recently 
reported to Printers’ In« take the 
following shapes: 


Berry Brothers 
(Varnishes, Paints, etc.) 
C. L. Forgey 

General Sales Manager: 


“We have a committee composed 
of the auditor, credit manager and 
sales manager, who act on returned 
goods. No goods will be received 
here without the knowledge and 
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The Star Boarder 


BONK, bonk, bonk, bam! There’s 
been a lot of knocking lately in 
the Kendrick home... Bill, Jr., 
is “boarding” in the attic. 

It happened this way. About 
three weeks ago, Bill piped a 
brilliant idea at the dinner table. 
“You know,” he said, “I’ve been 
thinkin’ that we could do more 
with our attic than just let it 
collect dust—as it’s doin’ now. 
If we fixed it up with some of 
this new Fy-bur-ite wallboard, 
frinstance, it would be a swell 
place for me to retire from the 
madding crowd and concentrate 
on omnes Gallia est divisa in 
partes tres... and other things.” 

Pressed as to the “other 
things,” Bill cheerfully admits 
they were really in back of it 
all. .. . Having a place of his 
own where the gang could meet, 
and so forth. 

Bonk, bonk, bonk, bam! Up 
goes the wallboard. Out g 
family dollars. Says Bill: “After 
I get this finished, it might be 
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good if I had a new desk, too, 

Dad. I thought we might get 

one of those aluminum ones.” 
. Notice the We. 

‘More and more leading manu- 
facturers are recognizing the 
influence of the “boy in the 
home” on family buying. And 
more and more are coming to 
THE AMERICAN Boy as the one 
magazine in which they can 
speak to him in his own lan- 
guage, and try for his favor. 

500,000 young fellows read 
THE AMERICAN Boy. Nearly 
80% of high-school age or over. 
Men enough to be convinced. 
Boys enough to back up that 
conviction with sales-sowing 
enthusiasm. Important factors 
these days! April forms close 
February 10th. 


The YOUTHS COMPANION 1827 
ierican Boy 


Detroit 1D0y 
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consent of this committee. The 
sale is charged back against the 
salesman on that territory, plus 10 
per cent for handling charge. 
Through the operation of this plan, 
we have cut down the amount of 
returned goods more than 50 per 
cent. 

“It is easy to understand the 
position the salesmen take when the 
sale is charged back to them, plus 
10 per cent handling charge. They 
simply do not allow the return of 
the goods unless it is absolutely 
necessary. Of course, this plan 
does not operate where the wrong 
goods were shipped or where, for 
any reason whatsoever, the fault 
was really ours.” 

That is a drastic cure for a 
troublesome ailment. Improper 
selling is responsible, almost as 
much as any single factor, for re- 
turned goods. This has been found 
to be the case in retail stores. It 
is equally true in connection with 
returns made by distributors to 
producers. 


Wilson Brothers 
(Haberdashery ) 
D. H. Steele 
Vice-President: 


“Our return goods range between 
3 and 4 per cent of our net sales. 
We take what I would consider to 
be rather a strict attitude toward 
returns and every item that is re- 
turned is reviewed as to the 
reason, quantity, length of time it 
has been in the customer’s hands, 
and the policy involved in accept- 
ing it. The department has in- 
structions not to accept inexcusable 
returns. 

“We make it just as difficult for 
our customers to send goods back 
as possible, and yet the handling of 
this problem is a fruitful source of 
irritation to the trade and we must 
admit that, like other concerns, we 
usually give the customer the bene- 
fit of the doubt. 

“In the education of our sales 
force we are constantly pointing 
out the responsibility of salesmen 
in preventing returned goods by 
taking greater care in the booking 
of their orders.” 

This policy of periodically im- 
pressing upon the salesmen the 
waste involved in returned goods, 
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and showing them how better sell- 
ing methods plus proper handling 
of customers will tend to lower re- 
turns, is more commonly used than 
the Berry Brothers plan. It has 
the advantage of freeing salesmen 
from the major responsibility for 
returns while, at the same time, 
educating them in those selling 
methods which avoid unnecessary 
returns. 


Frederick Stearns & Company 
(Manufacturing Pharmacists) 
W. E. Bomar 

General Sales Manager: 


“The returned goods problem has 
been particularly troublesome to 
us. Since September, 1930, we 
have been operating on the basis 
of the following policy. 

“*1. All returns must first be 
authorized by us. If you find it 
necessary to return any shipment 
or part of shipment, notify us, stat- 
ing fully your reason and full con- 
sideration will be given and your 
request promptly answered. 

“2. Transportation charges must 
be prepaid on all returned ship- 
ments. 

“ 3. When merchandise is sent in 
for exchange, the replacement or- 
der should accompany it and must 
be composed of the same line of 
goods as that which was returned. 

““*4. No merchandise will be re- 
ceived or accepted unless request 
for such return has been made 
within 120 days from the date of 
the invoice. 

“*5. It is strictly against the 
policy of this house to consign 
merchandise or make shipments on 
what is known as Guaranteed 
Sale.’ 

“This policy will be continuéd in 
1933, with the difference that we 
will add another provision to the 
effect that special offers which in- 
clude premium merchandise are not 
returnable either for credit or ex- 
change.” 

The first provision in the above 
policy, which stipulates that returns 
are to be made only after they have 
been authorized by the manufac- 
turer, represents a policy that is 
rapidly growing in favor. Under 
these conditions, the matter be- 
comes a subject for negotiation. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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“The better the day, the better the deed!” 


Tell Your Best Story 
on Sunday! 


Wuy do seven-day newspapers put 

their most extended efforts ... news, 
commentary, entertainment, educational features . . . 
into Sunday editions? Can 500 publishers, alert in 
other phases of an exacting business, be so generally 
wrong in this? 


‘‘Your paper is so big, no one can read it all!” 
True. No one is expected to. Reading is always 
selective—daily as well as Sunday—advertising as 
well as news and features. 


The point is that on Sunday there is more in the 
paper to interest every class of readers—including 
those you’re seeking—because they have more leisure 
to read it. If anything does interfere, the Sunday 
paper is kept alive until it is read. Coupon returns 
from Providence Sunday Journal features usually 
reach the peak on Wednesday, and continue into the 
subsequent week. 


In addition to maximum reader interest and length 
of life, the Sunday Journal provides the 
most thorough coverage of the Providence | 
market. Your best story of the week de- 
serves a Sunday Journal run. 


Providence Sunday Fournal 


Largest Circulation of Any Single Rhode Island Newspaper 





CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Representatives R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston + New York + Chicago San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 
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“—did you hear what 


happened to 
Mrs. O’ Toole?” 


EOPLE like to hear about people. They don’t 
much care about things. Most of us have for- 
gotten the name of Charlie Chaplin’s last picture, 
but all who saw it must recall his performance. 


Appomattox, Antietam and Manassas may 
sound like tongue-twisters today, but they made 
household words of such names as Grant and Lee 
and Jackson. 

Listen to the conversations of your fellow trav- 
elers on train or "bus or street car. They are mainly 
about people. 

For years there have been newspaper colum- 
nists, but it remained for those whose columns 
consisted of gossip about people to achieve nation- 
wide renown, fat radio contracts, and a readership 
running into millions. 

A trans-Atlantic flier, a kidnaping victim, a 
heavyweight champion, or a mayor on trial will 
force off the front pages all tidings of a war in China, 
a disarmament treaty, or a Senate floor debate 
on taxes. 

A few pounds of flesh and blood outweigh every- 
thing that happens in the world. Not only in the 
tabloids, but in the demure headlines of the con- 
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servative press as well, flesh and blood stories are 
played up for all they are worth. 

Warsand peaceconferences and balanced budgets 
are intricate, complicated things. The average man 
cannot comprehend their significance. He doesn’t 
even want to. 

But human beings! There’s something you can 
understand . . . something you can see, feel, and 
hear; something to hate, something to love—some- 
thing that goes to the very roots of your emotions. 

People are the most interesting subject in the 
world to people. In stores and factories and offices 
people talk about people. At parties, at soda 
fountains, over the back fence—“did you hear 
what happened to Mrs. O’Toole ?” — wherever 
people are, their talk is mostly about people. 

It is because of this fact that advertising copy 
which features people, their problems, their hopes, 
their deeds and their successes—with the product 
as the raison d’etre—wins an emotional response 
from the reader that is worth volumes of finespun 
rhetoric. 

It takes people to sell people—in advertising as 
well as across the counter. 


iN 
RY 


RUTHRAUFE & RYAN, INC. 


New York: cAdvertising Chicago: 
405 Lexington Avenue 360 N. Michigan Ave. 


Detroit: 7430 Second Boulevard + St. Louis: 812 Olive St. 





19,851 Coupons in 16 Days Pulled 
by This Advertisement 


No Come-on Gift Was Offered, Either—Just a Booklet Telling How to 


Make 


Christmas. Presents 


By James P. Gillies 


Executive Vice-President, Masonite Corp. 


HEN we undertook recently 

to stimulate public interest in 
Christmas gifts made of Masonite 
Presdwood, we had no idea the 
response would be anything like 
that which greeted us. We realized, 
of course, that in these 
times price is an impor- 
tant factor and that 
probably more than ever 
before people would 
make gift articles with 
their own hands; but 
we hardly expected to 
be deluged with coupons. 
For several years it 
has been the custom of 
the Masonite Corpora- 
tion to publish an ad- 
vertisement in a weekly 
magazine several weeks 
in advance of Christ- 
mas, calling attention to 
some of the gift items 
that can be made of 
Presdwood at home or 
purchased already made. 
The purpose is not to 
produce immediate quan- 
tity sales of our product 
for none of the articles 
suggested requires more 
than a small amount of 
it. Rather, our primary 
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but reports from many of our deal- 
ers indicate that in numerous in- 
stances persons who first became 
acquainted with our product in 
making some small article have 
purchased quantity orders for 
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Masonite PRESDWOOD 





purpose is to create 
sufhcient interest in the 
product that people will 
buy small quantities of it to make 
gifts and in that way become fa- 
miliar with it, for the product it- 
self will suggest many uses to the 
person at all handy with tools. 

In short, we seek through our 
annual Christmas advertisement to 
sample the public in a way that 
requires those who get the samples 
to actually buy them, thus weeding 
out those who are only idly curious. 
We cannot, of course, prove to 
what extent this sort of sampling 
results eventually in quantity sales, 


10 


*“Build Your Own” as a Christmas Hint 


building, home-remodeling, manu- 
facturing and other uses. 

Our 1932 Christmas advertise- 
ment appeared in the November 19 
issue of a national weekly, the same 
medium and approximately the 
same date chosen in former years. 
Heretofore, the largest number of 
coupons from such an advertise- 
ment was 8,000 received in the 
course of a year following publica- 
tion. 

But in 1932 before the magazine 
was on the stands we received be- 
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The Trend of Linage 
in Milwaukee Papers 


* Proportions of Advertising in Milwaukee Papers 
I 1927 1928 1929 §=1930S_1931 1932 
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% Does not include American Weekly Linage in Other Sunday Paper 


F THE total advertising linage in Milwaukee 

newspapers, The Milwaukee Journal published 53 
per cent in 1927—55 per cent in 1928—57 per cent in 
1929—60% per cent in 1930—64% per cent in 1931— 
65 per cent in 1932. 


Advertising flows naturally to the paper producing the 
most profitable returns. In Milwaukee, the trend contin- 
ues steadily toward The Journal, the home buying guide. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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tween 400 and 500 coupon replies 
from dealers to whom advance re- 
prints had been sent. On Wednes- 
day, November 16, we received 801 
coupons, the next day 2,324, and 
the next 2,663. By Monday, No- 
vember 22, the returns had jumped 
to 12,351 and by Saturday of that 
week they had increased to 16,689, 
and in sixteen days the total was 
19,851 coupons! Returns have now 
passed the 24,000 mark. 

This response would not be so 
remarkable had we promised a free 
gift. But all we offered was a 
booklet, “Making Christmas Gifts 
at Home,” and that offer was not 
played up in the advertisement. 

The advertisement was headed 
“Delightful Christmas Gifts at 
lowest cost. Build them or buy 
them of Presdwood.” Beneath the 
heading were fifteen illustrations of 
suggested gifts. Below the illus- 
trations was the text which had to 
be long enough to tell what Presd- 
wood is and to suggest some of its 
uses. The coupon was small and 
did not detract attention from the 
illustrations or text. 


Different Approach Credited 
with Increase in Inquiries 


Perhaps changing times had 
something to do with the tremen- 
dous increase in queries. But, per- 
haps, to a greater extent this in- 
creased interest was due to the 
appearance and appeal of the ad- 
vertisement itself, for our approach 
this year was different from that 
in the past. A year ago the Mason- 
ite Man dominated the page, the 
suggested gifts were pictured in 
incidental illustrations, a portion 
of the space was devoted to floor- 
ing, Nhe free booklet simply de- 
scribed’ the product and its uses 
without offering any specific sug- 
gestions. 

In the 1932 advertisement we 
sought not only to make the layout 
more pleasing to the eye but to 
make a stronger appeal to the crea- 
tive instinct of the reader. So, in- 
stead of playing up the product, we 
emphasized the idea that anyone 
could make things out of it. And 
instead of offering a booklet about 
the product we offered one con- 
taining directions for making gift 
articles. 
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The offer of the booklet was pur- 
posely not played up nor was the 
coupon prominently displayed, for 
we were not interested in replies 
from children and other habitual 
coupon-clippers. Our returns have 
been remarkably free from these. 

The story of our experience 
would not be complete if it did not 
tell of the follow-up. We realized 
that to get the most out of this 
sort of consumer interest it is 
necessary to follow through and 
see that our dealers co-operate in 
getting the product into the hands 
of those who were sufficiently in- 
terested to fill out the coupon. 

To accomplish this we devised a 
system to follow up each inquiry. 
Each coupon was acknowledged in 
a letter signed by an official of the 
company and sent with the book- 
let. The letter suggested that many 
articles other than those shown in 
the booklet can be made and called 
attention to the fact that our prod- 
ucts are readily available since they 
are carried by more than 6,000 
dealers. 

At the same time this letter and 
booklet were sent, the individual's 
name and address were typed on a 
Government postcard and also on 
a pink slip which we called “A 
Live Tip.” On the reverse side of 
the postcard was a space for the 
dealer’s name and address beneath 
a printed message calling attention 
to the fact that the dealer carries 
Presdwood and offering to help the 
prospect figure his requirements. 

The pink slip advised the dealer 
that the person whose name was 
printed on it had been sent the 
booklet and suggested to the dealer 
that he solicit the individual as a 
prospect. 

Instead of sending the card and 
the slip to the dealer, however, we 
mailed them to our salesmen. The 
salesmen were instructed to for- 
ward the addressed postcards to 
the dealers with the suggestion that 
each dealer insert his own name 
and mail them. On his next visit, 
the salesman used the pink slips to 
follow up the dealer, ascertain 
whether the cards had been mailed 
and what the results had been. In 
a surprisingly large number of in- 
stances we found the dealers had 
co-operated. 
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Effective January Ist, 1933, the 
General Outdoor Advertising Co., 
Inc., inaugurates a new Continuity 
Discount Plan, by which discounts 
will be allowed on continuous poster 
advertising contracts for terms of 
more than one month in the same 
city or cities at the rate of 1% for the 
first month’s billing after the inau- 
guration of this policy, increased by 
1% for each successive continuous 
month up to twelve months. 

In inaugurating this Continuity 
Discount Policy, the General Outdoor 
Advertising Co., Inc., feels that it is 
cooperating by offering every possible 
advantage to the user of Poster Ad- 
vertising, and also desires to call 
particular attention, not only to 
the economies of the Continuity Dis- 
count Plan, but also to its rates for 
Poster Advertising which constantly 
have been and still are the lowest— 
in the highest buying markets of 
America. 

For 1933, the operating and service 
standards constantly upheld will not 
only be maintained, but new and 
improved mechanical and operating 
features will be added which will 
provide even greater Outdoor Adver- 
tising values. 


General Outdoor Advertising Co 


Harrison and Loomis Streets 





Chicago, Ill. 
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Over 400,0 

. CIRCULATION 

OF THE RIGHT KIND 
AT THE RIGHT PLACE 


~AT THE RIGHT TIME 


* Ample circulation to reach and to cover com- 
pletely the vital, buyingly competent, real 
Chicago market, so net and so genuine in its 
character that every paper means a family 
with no waste due to predates or individual 
duplications. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


National Advertising Representatives: 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park Ave., NEW YORK 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
Palmolive Bldg. Record Building New Center Bldg. 


Financial Advertising Offices: 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Monadnock Bldg. 165 Broadway 29 S. LaSalle Street 


/} 
QUANTITY QUALITY CONCENTRATED EVENING CIRCULATION 
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Mr. Moore Faces the Facts 


Common Sense: Is the Best Economics 


By Lewis Moore 


President, The Moore Corporation 


EprrorrAL Note: While many 
men ponder deep into the night, 
worrying about technocracy or the 
Manchurian problem— 

While a spirit of near-defeat op- 
presses some of our best business 
minds and a crop of gloomy moral- 
ists tell us that adversity is making 
us nobler and finer citizens— 

There are, glory be, a larger 
group of plain, hard-hitting busi- 
ness men who are carrying on, do- 
ing the best-job they know how, 
facing each day with courage, com- 
mon sense and a spirit of never say 
dic 

Instead of taking things as they 
ire and saying that people can get 
used to anything when they have 

even hanging, such men are 
looking at facts, are realizing that 
our problems are human problems, 
that things can and will be changed. 
Such men don’t preach the gospel 
that Americans should regard 
themselves as heroes or martyrs 
because they have learned to take 
punishment and enjoy lower living 
standards. They look ahead, re- 
fusing to be cowardly in the face 
of difficult economic problems. 

Such a man is Lewis Moore, 
president of the Moore Corporation 
of Joliet, Ill., maker of heating ap- 
pliances since 1857. In a letter to 
his distributors—a copy of which 
he sent to Printers’ INK—he indi- 
cates the new spirit of intellectual 
courage and plain horse sense 
which will take us all out of our 
present mess if men refuse to ac- 
cept the gospel of defeatism. In- 
troducing Mr. Moore:] 


THis year brings about the Dia- 
mond Anniversary of the Moore 
organization. Seventy-five years! 
Seventy-five years of what? 

Well, bearing in mind that it is 
a wise man who knows how to keep 
his mouth shut, I want to tell you 
that these seventy-five years have 
een devoted to what I still believe 
ire rather good purposes. We 


have tried to make good cooking 
and heating appliances. We have 
tried to make them as economically 
as we could. We have tried to cre- 
ate convenience, eliminate hard- 
ship. 

We have tried to build the things 
we make here so that Ma could 
do all of the big Christmas dinner 
with ever-increasing ease and con- 
venience ; the turkey, the cranberry 
sauce, the big bowl of mashed pota- 
toes gloriously whipped with cream 
until they will almost float, the gib- 
let gravy—the everything that you 
and I know goes with the old-time 
happy Yuletide celebration. 


Not Forgetting the 
“Old Man” 


And we haven't forgotten the 
“Old Man” (or perhaps the kids), 
rart of whose chores is to bring in 
the wood. We haven't forgotten 
the “Old Man” whose job it is to 
produce “coin of the realm” to buy 
the fuel. We've tried to make 
heaters that use properly all the 
good in the fuel. We haven't for- 
gotten how the Old Gent feels 
when he gets up at five in the 
morning to light the old fire in the 
“settin’”” room so’s everybody can 
dress warm—at least on one side. 
We still think that the old double 
boiler with its twelve-hour oatmeal 
on the back of the stove (not rolled 
oats—real old-fashioned  steel-cut 
oatmeal) contained a dish for 
kings. (Personally, we go in for 
salt mackerel about once a week, 
soaked over night in running 
water. ) 

Well, in seventy-five years, dur- 
ing the last fifty of which it has 
been my personal privilege to help 
this art along, I have seen much 
in the way of progress, and I can’t 
help but remind you of the fact 
that we have always had our ups 
and downs, you and I. It would be 
fruitless for me to recall to you 
the depression of 1873 and 1896— 
the troublous times which anyone 
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over twenty has seen at least twice, 
even if they didn’t know what was 
going on the first time. 

We are in troublous times now, 
and of course the immediate trouble 
is always the most superlative in 
every way—always! Nothing ever 
happened quite so bad as the pres- 
ent depression. No one can see the 
light at the end of the tunnel. 
Everyone wonders how he is going 
to live from day to day. We are 
all beginning to lose courage. Fi- 
nally we will probably all starve to 
death because “X” cannot sell his 
product to “Y” because “Y” has no 
demand, because “X” has no money 
to buy from “Y” what he might 
with hands and heart produce. 

In other words, I can’t sell stoves 
to you because you, a shoemaker, 
can’t sell shoes to me because you 
can’t pay for the stove I sell you 
because I can’t pay you for the 
shoes you make for me. 

So by all means let’s both sit idle 
and let you die of pneumonia be- 
cause you haven’t any stove (which 
I could very easily make for you) 
and let me die of pneumonia or 
gangrene from frozen feet because 
I can’t buy the shoes that you could 
very easily make for me. 

Now let me make this confession. 

I don’t know whether Europe 
should pay its debts to the United 
States or not. I hope for Europe’s 
sake and our own, that those who 
are giving this problem considera- 
tion will make the right decision. 
If we should demand payment of 
our debts and if that is what wilt 
do the best for all of us human be- 
ings, then let’s demand that. If 
they shouldn’t pay us a dime, then 
let us hope that our experts deter- 


a 


New Thompson Space Buyers 

George Dibert, formerly with Lambert 
& Feasley, Inc., will join the J. Walter 
Thompson Company as newspaper space 
buyer. 

Sidney W. Dean, Jr., who has been 
identified with the media work of the 
Thompson agency for some years, will be 
magazine space buyer, 


Parsons Joins Beckwith 
E. W. Parsons, formerly advertising 
director of the Chicago Tribune, has 
joined The Beckwith Special Agency, 
fee. publishers’ representative. 
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mine that that is the best for all of 
us, but in the name of all that is 
good, let’s don’t go on being idle. 
Let’s don’t go barefoot. Let’s don’t 
go without stoves. Let’s don’t deny 
ourselves anything because of our 
inability to exchange services. 

If you are cold and I haven't 
any shoes, let me make a stove for 
you. And you—you make some 
shoes for me, and let’s both have ;— 
let’s don’t go without. The stock 
market, carloadings, unfilled steel 
orders, statistics,—say, friend, do 
you wear any of those? Do you 
eat any of them? Does any of them 
keep the rain off your head? Let’s 
all get together and make things 
for each other, so we can have. 

There is a way out of this mess 
that we have got ourselves into, 
and there is no use being cowardly 
about it. If you, and I, and every- 
body else can play fair the way out 
isn’t even hard. You don’t need a 
diplomat to write you a cagey letter 
about why half of us are starving 
to death, do you? Do you need a 
weather forecaster to tell you 
whether it is raining or not? Do 
you need an economist to tell you 
that there is a depression on? 
suppose you answered “no” to those 
questions, but I will tell you some- 
thing else that you don’t need to 
use a logarithm table to find out. 

If you will stop wondering what's 
going to happen tomorrow—in fact, 
stop caring what’s going to happen 
tomorrow, and get to work today 
and start really doing a job, pro- 
ducing something, and if you can 
get your friends to do the same 
thing, we will all be producing 
something and we will all have 
everything we want. 


+ 


Hatch and Collette Elected 
B. B. D. & O. Directors 


Frank W. Hatch and Maurice Collette 
have been elected directors of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. Both 
have been with the company for many 
years. Mr, Hatch is associated with the 
Boston office. Mr. Collette is a member 
of the New York office. 


Ohio Papers Merge 
The Tiffin, Ohio, Daily Advertiser and 
the Tiffin Daily Tribune, have been con- 
solidated as the Daily Advertiser-Tribune. 
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The BEST in FACT 


evoked in all 


its power and pathos in this— 
the finest novel to come from 
a writer who has enchanted 
millions of American readers 
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The BEST in ILLUSTRATION 





Title pages as good as this 
reach and hold more than 
one and one-half million 


families every month. 


Good advertising interests 
them, too. 


In Cosmopolitan they read 
both. 


Cosmopolitan’s advertising 
value is as definite and de- 


cided as its literary value. 


Are you buying enough space 
in Cosmopolitan? 


‘s Aesernational 
smo ypolitan 


57th St. at 8th Ave., New York 


THE CLASS MAGAZINE WITH MORE THAN 
ONE AND ONE HALF MILLION CIRCULATION 
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Getting Down to Fundamentals 


How Luden’s, Inc., 


Went Back to First Copy Principles, Causing Sales 


to Go Ahead of Last Season’s 


By Roy Dickinson 


"THERE is one thing about a 
time of business drought. Just 
as a group of men out in the dry 
country have to dig deep to find 
water, so in times like these it is 
necessary to dig deeper into the 
product for copy material. It is an 
obvious thing to do, just as digging 
down for water, but it has one 
similar advantage. It keeps people 
from wandering all over the lot in 
search of the new, the bizarre and 
the tricky in copy. 

Certainly the highbrow words 
and expressions, French phrases 
and some of the extremely fancy 
copy of a few short years ago have 
almost entirely disappeared from 
the advertising pages. 

In the hard battle for what busi- 
ness there is, plain words, simple 


logic are coming back into their 


own. Salesmen are finding that 
simple sales talks which dig deep 
into the product are bringing home 
the bacon. So advertisers and their 
agencies are going back to funda- 
mentals and first principles, are be- 
ginning to do the obvious to get 
more sales. 

Looking at the product with 
more inquiring eyes and endeavor- 
ing to find in the product itself and 
what it does for the consumer the 
basis for a convincing sales-making 
appeal to consumers, seems to be on 
the way in and some of the fancy 
and more highfalutin’ stuff is on 
the way out. 

Take the case of Luden’s, Inc., 
maker of cough drops. During a 
conversation which led to a discus- 
sion of future plans, it was de- 
cided that after all, and obvious 
as it may sound, it is the product 
which builds the basic foundation 
for consumer sales volume, which 
justifies repeat business after the 
advertising has paved the way by 
creating consumer acceptance. 

Here we can see in the mind’s 
eye a group of men sitting down 
for a discussion of what to do new 
and startling to increase the sale 


for a_ five-cent cough relief 
product. 

First of all, considerable time 
was spent in reviewing the adver- 
tising appeal used during the last 
quarter of a century. As a matter 
of fact, it has been the Luden 
policy to endeavor to present each 
season a totally new product in- 
terpretation which should be the 
sales and copy theme of that par- 
ticular year. But sitting in the 
group of consultants this time was 
some “Obvious Adams” who sug- 
gested, instead of a brand new and 
exciting idea, a return to funda- 
mentals, a featuring of what the 
product actually contained. The 
idea met with immediate acceptance 
among the rest of the consulting 
group because all realized that in 
business as in economics and inter- 
national affairs, it was a time to 
get back to first principles and to 
fundamentals. 


Getting Back to 
the Product Itself 


As the consulting group talked 
over the idea, it was realized that 
since its very inception and during 
thirty-five years of continuous ad- 
vertising, perhaps the actual prod- 
uct itself had never been given the 
proper spotlight. This is the story: 

More than thirty-five years ago 
when the first Luden Menthol 
Cough Drops were distributed to 
users in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the little factory in Read- 
ing, Pa., they were based upon an 
exclusive formula. This formula 
is known only to the owners and 
a few trusted factory heads. 

When the thought was accepted 
of getting back into the product it- 
self, naturally the formula which 
had never been featured came up 
for consideration. “How good is 
it?” was the question that naturally 
occurred to this group of men get- 
ting right back to the old brass 
tacks. The first step, therefore, 
was to check it. 
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A research laboratory from out- 
side of the plant was given the job 
of carefully analyzing the in- 
gredients and determining their 
potency as a prescription for re- 
lieving coughs, scratchy throats and 
similar ailments. This was done in 
spite of the fact that Luden’s quite 
naturally maintains its own labora- 
tory with a staff of graduate 
chemists. The report from the out- 
side experts justified the belief of 
the executives that the formula 
was as good as they thought it was, 
and the stage was then set for 
presenting the campaign to the 
sales force at the annual conven- 
tion early in the summer. 

The problem was to present so 
obvious and old an idea in a 
dramatic manner in order to catch 
the attention of those attending the 
convention. The idea was launched, 
therefore, with an address by the 
company’s chief chemist who estab- 
lished the background and the jus- 
tification for exploiting the phrase 
“Luden’s Secret Formula” which 
has been adopted as a central theme 
for merchandising and advertising. 

Incidentally, the conventional 
laboratory test tube was featured 
as a symbol for the campaign, and 
during his presentation the chief 
chemist exhibited a test tube con- 
taining the ingredients that make 
up the actual “Luden’s Secret 
Formula.” 

Representatives of the company’s 
advertising agency in outlining the 
complete campaign for newspapers, 
car cards, magazines, outdoor signs, 
store displays and other advertis- 
ing, showed how the central theme 
would tie up with all advertising, 
and help the sales force in its sell- 
ing theme. In order to bring home 
the faith which the company had 
in its formula each salesman was 
handed a large glass test tube. This 
contained printed information re- 
viewing the whole idea and its mer- 
chandising possibilities. 

For example: Under the caption, 
“The Secret Formula for Success,” 
an informative “analysis” was 
given of the major points in the 
Luden story, such as product, pres- 
tige, distribution, uses, price, profit, 
advertising theme, magazines, news- 
papers, radio, auxiliary sales helps, 
etc. One side of the printed slip 
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told the story almost at a glance, 
while the reverse side was devoted 
to a detailed presentation. 

This also offered a rather unique 
way of bringing the new campaign 
idea to the attention of customers 
at the very time the salesmen 


A 
Prescription 


for Quickest 
COUGH RELIEF 


LUD E N 1s 
Getting Back to That Fundamental o/ 


Fundamentals—the Formula 





called. Subsequently, the salesme: 
reported that the test tube had 
aroused new interest in the product 
among the trade. Many jobbers 
endeavored to retain the salesman’s 
test tubesand to secure additional 
ones for their own representatives 

A colorful broadside was pre 
pared at the same time, which sym 
bolized the secret formula, and a 
copy was distributed personally by 
salesmen to approximately 10,000 
wholesale outlets throughout th 
United States, 
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The secret formula was then 
hecked against the United States 
Pharmacopoeia and it was found 
that each of the eleven ingredients 
vas listed by this book. 

This check-up was dramatized in 
the magazine advertising: by show- 
ing actual photographs of chemists 
peering into test tubes, copy fea- 
turing “eleven standard medicated 
ingredients.” Layouts were designed 
with solid black backgrounds with 
type superimposed in white. This 
provided effective contrast with the 
white-coated chemists featured in 
the illustrations. 

The same thought was developed 
for large and small space in news- 
paper advertising in 593 cities and 
towns throughout the country and 
also has been illustrated in car- 
cards and other forms of general 
advertising. 

Incidentally, the company points 
out these are bargain days for ad- 
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Knipe Now CBS Sales 
Manager 


Karl Knipe has been appointed sales 
manager of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, according to an announcement 
received from H. K. Boice, vice-president 
in charge of sales. Mr. Knipe, until re- 
cently, was executive assistant of The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation and, 
before that, was director of the Paris 
office of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. He also was at one time sales 
promotion manager of Collier’s. 


To Publish “News-Week”’ 


News-Week, a news-magazine, will 
present its first issue on February 17. 
It will be published by News-Week, Inc., 
with offices at 1270 Sixth Avenue, New 
York. Julian L. Watkins, formerly with 
the New York Times, and Edward L. 
Rea, formerly with the advertising staff 
f Parents Magazine, are the principals. 








Nussbaum with Futura 

Berthold M. Nussbaum has resigned as 
president of the United Advertising 
\gency to become general manager of 
Futura Publications, Inc., New York, 
publisher of Love Mirror and Movie Mir- 
ror. He was at one time an executive 
with Collier's. 





“ ° ° 9 ° 
Family Circle” Appoints Nye 
_Frank W. Nye has been appointed 

vice-president of The Family Circle, 

New York. He was, for eight years, 
president of the Outdoor Advertising 
\gency of America, Inc. More recently 
1¢ has been engaged in advertising 

agency work. 


} 
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vertisers. Newspapers and maga- 
zines are not unduly crowded and 
position treatment now, in most in- 
stances, fulfils the space buyer's 
dream, “next to and following read- 
ing matter.” Moderate-space ad- 
vertisements—skilfully prepared— 
surely do stand out. 

Getting back to fundamentals in 
the copy seems to have enthused 
the sales force. Every salesman 
likes something tangible to sell 
when buyers are hard to convince, 
something into which he can set his 
teeth. 

Going back to the old product 
with more inquiring eyes has given 
the salesman that tangible some- 
thing, has increased his faith, given 
him added confidence. 

As an indication that it pays to 
get back to fundamentals and first 
principles, Luden’s, Inc., states that 
sales so far this season are ahead 
of last year. 


+ 


Goodrich Tire Account to 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


The tire advertising account of The 
B. F. Goodrich Company has been placed 
with Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., it is an 
nounced by P. C. Handerson, advertising 
director. The Goodrich newspaper pro- 
gram for 1933, it is stated, will be the 
largest in the company’s history. 

{cCann-Erickson, Inc., will continue 
to handle the Goodrich company’s foot- 
wear advertising. 





“Michigan Farmer” Advances 
Wermuth and Whitburn 


Burt Wermuth, editor of the Michigan 


Farmer, Detroit, has been made general 
manager, succeeding the late I. R. Water- 
bury. Gordon hitburn, formerly a 


member of the advertising staff, has been 
appointed advertising manager. 


A. B. C. Directors to Meet 


_The January meeting of the board of 
directors of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations will be held on the 27th at 
Pinehurst, N. C. he question of pro- 
viding more frequent audit reports and 
proposed changes on page 3 of the news- 
paper form are among the subjects to 
be considered. 








Barradale Joins Ritchie 


C. D. Barradale, until recently with 
The Frostilla Company, Elmira, N. Y., 
has joined Harold F. Ritchie & Com- 
pany, New York, as a member of the 
advertising department. He was at one 
time advertising manager of The Men- 
nen Company, Newark, N. J. 











































Testimonials with the Quality 
Touch 


OT to be outdone by Cadillac, 
with its exclusive 400, the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 
is using the testimonial with a little 
reverse English and, incidentally, 


using the services of one of the 


ing, “you, whose names we have 
listed, know the character of 
Pierce-Arrow workmanship. You’ve 
paid $8,000 and higher for your 
Pierce-Arrows—some of you.’ 

It then says, after announcing 














most skilful of random-selectors. 

In announcing its new line, the 
company is using spreads in a 
selected group of publications and 
the second page of the spread com- 
prises, “An invitation to a jury of 
distinguished Americans.” 

It is at this point where the ex- 
pert random-selector does his work 
because the company modestly an- 
nounces that these names were 
merely selected at random from 
among its many owners. 

The invitation continued by say- 


the new low price of $2,385, “be- 
cause we’re sure you'll be skeptical, 
we want to place one of these cars 
at the service of each of you for 
500 miles driving. We want you 
to compare every detail with the 
finest Pierce-Arrow you’ve owned.” 

Pierce, with its jury of distin- 
guished Americans, and Cadillac, 
with its exclusive 400, are setting a 
pace which the less exclusive but 
more widely sold Chevrolet, Ply- 
mouth and Ford cannot emulate 
although they may envy. 
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Annual 
Indianapolis 


Automobile Show 
February 4th to 11th 


Approximately 16,000 paid admission to the 
Annual Indianapolis Automobile Show in 
1932. This annual exhibition of Motordom's 
Newest Creations attracts prospective buyers 
from the entire state . . . prospects that will 
have to be sold this year. Thousands that do 
not attend the Show will read about it in the 
Auto Show Edition of The News. 


The 


Indianapolis 


News Show Number 
February 4th 


The Auto Show Edition of The News will carry 
your message to the homes of prospective cus- 
tomers on the opening day of the show. . . 97 
per cent of The News total circulation is home 
delivered. The Indianapolis News in the 
month of November, 1932, ranked second in 
the United States in the volume of Automotive 
advertising for that month.* 
(*Authority, Media Records) 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York Chicago 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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CHICAG(ME 
All Chicago Papem 1 


%* 


Automotive Linagy ; 


In the last three years conditions have 
spired to make more and more apparent 
Chicago American’s ability to measure 
the one true yardstick of newspaper wo 
results. As the pressure of sales need ha 
creased, this newspaper has achieved gre 
and greater importance in the eyes of 
motive advertisers as one which deliver 
delivers because of: 


1—The buying power of the largest re 
audience in its field; 

2—Its ability to shape and stimulate the bu 
of that market; 

3—Outstanding service rendered autom 
advertisers in aiding them to more ¢ 
ciently and economically plan and co 
controlled sales operations in the Chie 
market as a whole. 


With the industry’s increasing awareness 

these things has grown the Chicago Americ 

share in automotive linage carried by Chie 

newspapers; in 1932 the inevitable ca 

pass—the Chicago American swept into 

motive advertising leadership over all Chi 

newspapers, daily or Sunday. The score 

the year was: a good 
of ciret 


nal Repre 
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IMERICAN LEADS 


CAGO AMERICAN (Even’g) 465,560 Lines 
‘and Paper (Evening) 453,829 Lines 
d Paper (Morning) 407,959 Lines 
th Paper (Sunday) 225,341 Lines 
Paper (Sunday) 212,811 Lines 
Paper (Morning) 113,189 Lines 
nth Paper (Evening) 40,401 Lines 
eth Paper (Sunday) 4,118 Lines 
Authority: Media Records. 


HICAGO 
MERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its TWELFTH YEAR 
of circulation leadership in Chicago’s evening field 


nal Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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This Week All Eyes 
Are On | Detroit | ! 
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The 1933 New York Automobile Show emphasizes the posi- I have 
tion of Detroit as America’s fourth market and The News as one sumer A 
of America’s great mediums. What other product will induce waukee | 
thousands of people to pay cold cash for the privilege of viewing been con 
it? New models such as Detroit automobile manufacturers have It shows 
produced for 1933 showing, are already stimulating sales. Detroit, tribution 
a huge market at any time, is now a particularly favorable field for brands, t 
aggressive advertising. The economy of selling the Detroit market its meth 
by using the home newspaper is evidenced by the fact that The News been inv 
reaches 71% of the buying power homes and is 76% home deliv- national 
ered. No waste circulation and yet the largest circulating medium organiza‘ 
in Detroit is the achievement of The News—facts substantiated agencies. 
by The News being third for the year 1932. among all American Now 1 
newspapers in total advertising and first in automotive advertising. cases, O 
sev : 
The Annual Automobile Show Edition of The ae 
Detroit News will be published Sunday, January 22. bought 
Reservations may be made direct or through coffee. 1 
the New York or Chicago offices of The News. ™ choose f1 
ilies do? 


The Detroit News } ...3. 


They « 
Chicago THE HOME NEWSPAPER New York the. fal 
J. E. LUTZ I. A. KLEIN, Inc. Pn 
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An Agency Man Speaks Out 
about the Agency’s Job 


Good-Copy-Good-Placing” Not a Safe General Standard, He Thinks 
and “Extra Service” Is Legitimate 


By Albert E. Mudkins 


Account Executive, Blackett-Sample-Hummert and Gardner 


"THERE is probably no one, be 
he connected with a national 
manufacturer, or an agency han- 
dling national advertising accounts, 
who is not anxious to give help in 
the present controversy as to what 
is the true function of the agency 
and how it should be compensated. 

As to “true function,” I have 
noted a tendency, in some quarters, 
to net the function down to “the 
writing of good copy and the eco- 
nomical placing of same.” 

In a serious attempt to make that 
summation square with the every 
day work of plan and copy I have 
about come to the conclusion that 
it will mot square. 

But perhaps I am wrong, and 
perhaps, if I detail the ground I 
covered in coming to my con- 
clusion, someone will show me my 
error. In which case we shall all 
be the gainers. 

I have before me the 1931 Con- 
sumer Analysis of the Greater Mil- 
waukee Market. This analysis has 
been compiled annually since 1922. 
It shows the consumption and dis- 
tribution of various products by 
brands, by years. I am assured that 
its methods of compilation have 
been investigated, and accepted, by 
national manufacturers, statistical 
organizations and advertising 
agencies. 

Now what do we find? A few 
cases, of course, for this is a 
seventy-two-page book: ie 

In 1931 seven out of ten families 
bought packaged and branded 
coffee. They had 101 brands to 
choose from. What did these fam- 
ilies do? 

They established brand “A” as 
the leader—bought 1,457,191 pounds. 

They established brand “B” as 
the runner-up—bought 944,476 
pounds. 

They made the next - fifteen 
brands, six of them nationally ad- 


vertised, share 2,455,639 pounds. 
They made the remaining eighty- 
four brands share 539,700 pounds. 
What help did the grocers give 
these brands? 
Out of every 100 stores— 


14 carried 5 brands 
13 « “ 


“ 


10 
Another 10 - 


“ 


Another 8 7 oe as 


Others scattering. 

But the record reveals more than 
that. 

The runner-up in 1931 had less 
than 1 per cent of the volume ‘in 
1928, and so wasn’t even listed in 
the first fifteen of that year. The 
third place is held by a brand that 
has dropped from 9.7 per cent of 
the volume in 1928 to 7 per cent 
today. The seventh place in volume 
today is held by a brand that had 
17.1 per cent of the volume in 
1928. The ninth place in volume 
today is held by a brand that in 
1928 had 11.1 per cent of the vol- 
ume. 

Space limitations forbid going 
through the entire table, but as one 
carefully studies it he asks himself 
the question, “Presupposing the 
agency’s function is only to provide 
good copy economically placed, will 
that alone solve this situation for 
the entire 101 manufacturers of 
coffee, the eighty-four, or even the 
fifteen?” Frankly, I don’t know, 
but I would have reservations on 
an out-and-out affirmative. 

But, someone rises to object: 
Coffee is not a fair example, too 
many brands are available. Every 
jobber, chain store and not a few 
independents market their own. 

Well, will branded and packaged 
butter do? The fundamental is ex- 
actly the same. 

Eight out of ten families bought 
it, and would it surprise you to 
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know there were ninety-three 
brands offered? 

What did these families do? 

They established brand “A” as 
the leader—bought 3,585,059 pounds. 

They established brand “B” as 
the runner-up—bought 2,043,702 
pounds, 

They made the next nine brands, 
three of them nationally advertised, 
share 4,532,714 pounds. 

And they made the remaining 
eighty-four brands share 1,255,912 
pounds. 

And what help did the grocers 
give these brands? Out of every 
100 stores— 

ro carried 1 brand 
” 2 brands 
35 + 3 


Others scattering. 

Again the record has still more 
to tell. 

The runner-up in 1931 is slip- 
ping for it had 28.2 per cent of 
the volume in 1928; only 17.9 per 
cent today. It is a nationally sold 
brand. Number three in 1931 has 
12.1 per cent of the volume; had 
only 4.4 per cent in 1928. Number 
four on the list today has 11.3 
per cent of the volume; moved up 
from 2.7 per cent in 1928 

So the fascinating story of ad- 
vertising and marketing shifts is 
pictured. And again the question, 
“Is keeping the agency to the sole 
function of providing good copy, 
economically placed, all that’s 
needed?” I’m sure I wouldn’t say 
so and I don’t think I’m alone in 
that stand. 

No! The situation is so complex, 
as you study the record for bacon 
and cooking oils, flour and fly-kill- 
ers, washing machines, fountain 
pens, anti-freeze, gasoline, oil, 
tooth paste, razor blades, mouth 
washes that you just can’t bring 
yourself honestly to an unequivo- 
cal affirmative on the “good-copy- 
good-placing” —- as all that the 
agency should do. 

It is a recognition of these facts, 
I think, that has led agencies to 
give more and more services out- 
side of good copy and its econom- 
ical placing. The good agencies, 
and they are legion, recognize that 
before they can write good copy 
for any given product; before they 
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can place it economically, they and 
their manufacturer clients musi 
have the facts. 

And, getting these facts, in the 
field and elsewhere, costs money all 
of which is not always paid for by 
a separate fee for this fact-finding 
work. And yet it must be paid for 
by somebody, somehow. 

If someone rises to ask “doesn't 
the manufacturer know his com- 
petitive situation through reports 
from his salesmen in the field?” 
my answer, and I think it will be 
borne out by other advertising men, 
is that he does know them, but 
only partially and almost always 
from a biased angle. The manufac- 
turer could go get the truth him- 
self. But it would cost money to do 
it just the same as when the agency 
accepts the job. 

It is a recognition of all these 
conditions that has forced your 
conscientious agency to give these 
“extra” services. . . . help with 
surveys, selling quotas, selling talks 
and dealer helps. He realizes the 
Herculean task he has undertaken 
with a manufacturer to increase the 
sales of the latter’s coffee, butter, 
and all the rest. 

Don’t let us forget also that ad- 
vertising and selling are “the neck 
of the bottle.” Back behind them 
is the multiplicity of things inter- 
woven with the tangled matrix of 
large-scale financing, perfected mass 
production machinery, cluttered 
distributive channels and plain 
business war. 


A Small Part 
of the Whole 


Considering these hard realities, 
isn’t it clear that the present con- 
troversy anent the agent’s true 
function and worth is only a part, 
a small part, of the whole? Chang- 
ing the basis of our compensation, 
insisting on a sharp delineation of 
our functions won’t cure the com- 
petitive manufacturing, distribut- 
ing, advertising and selling prob- 
lems of today. There are too many 
other factors. 

The very plain fact that the record 
shows 101 brands of coffee, ninety- 
three brands of butter, offered to 
one city even though it is the 
twelfth city in the United States 
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in point of population, suggests 
that a good share of “capital” and 
the corporations it finances is 
headed for (a) an extremely low 
profit return, perhaps none, per- 
haps complete dissipation—bank- 
ruptcy; (b) compromise, merger. 
And “good copy, economically 
placed” won't, can’t, stem that tide. 

No, the more one thinks of the 
situation it clearly becomes evident 
that every manufacturer today has 
to begin thinking from the bottom 
up. The conditions obtaining when 
he formulated policies fifteen, ten, 
or even five years ago, have van- 
ished. They have vanished for his 
competitor, for his neighbor. And 
all business, large and small, is 
going to have to do something 
about it—something big, something 
fundamental, for root changes re- 
quire drastic measures, if stabiliza- 
tion is to be attained. 

Where shall business begin its 
thinking? Let us go to so eminent 
an authority as Dr. Julius Klein, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
for advice on that. Dr. Klein 
says: 

“The efforts of our business ma- 
chinery to make headway with the 
present combination of scientific 
mass-production, on the one hand, 
and our haphazard, antiquated dis- 
tribution, on the other, is like a 
giant-capacity truck trying to de- 
liver its load of up-to-date, effi- 
ciently produced commodities by 
creeping along the highway of com- 
merce under the power of a ‘one- 
lung’ motor of the vintage of 1905. 

“The economies and laboriously 
achieved savings represented in the 
load are largely eaten up by the 


+ 


Hearst Newspaper Executive 
Appointments 
. & Plage, business manager of the 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer, will in the 
near future become associated with the 
management of the Boston American. 
Ralph J. Meyers, formerly classified 
manager of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
will become classified manager of the 
Boston American. 

John Eisenlord, formerly circulation 
manager of the Chicago Dasly News and 
Chicago American, has been transferred 
to Chicago to assist in circulation work 
on the Herald and Examiner. 

A. B. Chivers is now directing the 
activities of the Baltimore News- 
American. 
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flagrant, wasteful futility of dis- 
tributive power. If distribution is 
‘motion applied to materials,’ then 
certainly much needs to be done 
before we can rightfully claim to 
be attaining a satisfactory degree 
of profitable operation. 

“Precisely where, may we ask, 
do these wastes occur—and what 
are their causes? They arise from 
such things as unwise credit meth- 
ods—unfair practices of small 
trading minorities—insufficient data 
as to national stocks of goods—dis- 
orderly marketing, particularly of 
perishables, with resulting gluts 
and famines—careless and injudic- 
ious procedure in the retail trade— 
excessive expenditure in sales-pro- 
motive effort without adequate in- 
formation as to prospects in a 
given market. 

“Great wastes exist also in the 
physical movements of merchandise 
—in packing, handling and trans- 
portation. tge sums are need- 
lessly consumed in unsystematic 
warehousing, in extravagant deliv- 
ery service, in unwise instalment 
methods and also in ill-judged ad- 
vertising.” 

Please note that Dr. Klein lists 
fourteen distinct causes of waste 
(there are probably more)—causes 
of reduced profits—and that adver- 
tising is only one of the fourteen. 
And to leave this article with a last 
statement from Dr. Klein is to 
report that he says, “We must 
make some headway against the 
appalling eight billion dollars to 
ten billion dollars yearly waste 
through defective distribution.” 

It does seem like a job that must 
be tackled from “the bottom up.” 


+ 


Wasey and Taylor Start 


New Food Business 

L. R. Wasey, chairman of the board 
of Erwin, Wasey & Company, and E. E. 
Taylor, formerly executive vice-president 
of the General Foods Corporation, have 
organized the Bahama Isles Foods Cor- 

ration to manufacture and distribute 
ood products made from the pink conch, 
a mollusk found in the vicinity of the 
Bahama Islands. New York headquar- 
ters are at 420 Lexington Avenue. 


Appoints Neville & Hitchings 

The Woodbury, N. }° Evening News 
has appointed Neville & Hitchings as its 
national advertising representatives in 
the Philadelphia territory. 





The Tipping Salesman 


Brown CoMPANyY 
PorTLanp, Me. 
— of Printers’ Ink: 


ou have any information on the 
size ye tips which are currently being 
given for various standard services? 

I know that tips given by our own 
salesmen vary several hundred per cent. 
Although it is a minor expense item, it 
is an interesting one and I wonder if 
anyone has set up any standards for it. 

Joun A. Crowe, 
Ass’t. General Sales Manager. 


S° long as the system of tipping 
remains a national institution, 
there will be no solution of this 
pestiferous problem. 

Some salesmen would feel as 
mean as a January blizzard were 
they to tip a hotel porter only a 
quarter. Other salesmen have no 
qualms when they leave a 5-cent tip 
at the end of a $1.50 dinner. 

Some companies demand a sepa- 
rate accounting, on the expense ac- 
count sheet, of expenditures for 
tips. However, inasmuch as no 
salesman could furnish evidence of 
actually having disbursed this lar- 
gess, such a system accomplishes 
little. 

Salesmen who travel the larger 
centers of population, feel they 
must be somewhat more liberal 
with their tips than those men who 
cover the smaller towns. Also, the 
amount of traveling a man does, 
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Federer, Space Buyer, 
Lambert & Feasley 


E. W. Federer has been appointed 
space buyer of Lambert & Feasley, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. As 
secretary of the former advertising 
agency of Dyer-Enzinger, Inc., he di- 
rected space buying activities, with head- 
quarters in New York. He previously 
had been in charge of space buying with 
Olson & Enzinger at Milwaukee. 


Kiesling Joins Lawes 


Edward Kiesling, formerly director of 
printing of Russell T. Gray, Inc., 
Chicago, is now with the Charles A. 
Lawes Company, rinting firm of that 
city, as creative, plan and sales director. 


Represents WHB 


WHB, Kansas City, Mo., has appointed 
Free & Sleininger, Inc., Chicago, as its 
representative in the Chicago territory. 
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the type of hotel at which he is 
accustomed to stay, the use of auto- 
mobiles—all those factors are far 
from standardized and each and all 
of them affect the tipping practice. 

If there is such a thing as a 
general practice, it resolves itself 
down to some such plan as the 
following : 

For meals, a tip of from 10 to 15 
per cent of the bill. 

For room service, the tips range 
from 10 cents to 25 cents. 

For porter service, 25 cents a 
trunk and up. (The head porter of 
a hotel must not be forgotten.) 

For Pullman porter service, from 
10 cents to 50 cents. 

These figures are provided by the 
National Council of Traveling 
Salesmen’s' Associations, which 
hastens to add that they are by no 
means standard. 

Regardless of all that may be 
said concerning scientific sales man- 
agement, it is still a fact that sell- 
ing is an emotional process and that 
the spirits of your successful sales- 
man are easily dampened and just 
about as easily raised. If $50 or so 
a year extra in tips is apt to give a 
salesman that lordly feeling which 
gives him just a little edge of 
superiority, perhaps the investment 
is a fairly sound one, after all.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK 
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Reuben H. Donnelley Merges 
Business Papers 


The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 
has purchased The Cleaners & Dyers 
Review, which it has consolidated with 
The_ National Cleaner & Dyer, acquired 
in October, 1931. The Review, founded 
in 1917, was formerly published by the 
Spokesman Publishing Company, ° Cin- 
cinnati. 


Has Worcester Salt Account 


The advertising account of the Wor- 
cester Salt Company, New York, Wor- 
cester Salt and Salt Toothpaste, has been 
placed with Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


Conrad Razor to United 


The Conrad Razor Blade Company, 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., has ap- 
a. the United Advertising Agency, 

ew York, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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Advertising Agency—1933 


Day-by-Day Highlights in a Service that cannot be Standardized 





A daytime program that 
has a following 


FOR two years the Oxol Program has 
been on the air. Oxol makes clothes 
whiter, cleaner, fresher; makes wash- 
ing easier. So the Oxol Program ap- 
peals to women. It is broadcast in 
the morning, at 10 o’clock E.S.T., 
twice a week, for fifteen minutes. 
Can you really get women to listen 
to a good daytime show? You can. 
Witness: a recent offer on the Oxol 
Program, to send children the Oxol 


rag doll illustrated. Forty thousand 
requests came in for the doll, each 
request accompanied by the label 
from a bottle of Oxol. Sales? Oxol 
sales in October were the best in the 
history of their business. 


Picture of a roadbed 
on its ear 


THE JOB: Chase Flexible Water 


lubing is used to connect house 





plumbing systems with water mains 
buried four feet and more under the 
pavement. Find a way to photo- 
graph this tubing “in action.” 
Solution: Get two bags of sand, 
one bag of gravel, some rocks, six 
yards of black velvet, and two BBDO 
men. Mix well on a photo studio floor. 
Carefully trowel sand to resemble 
pavement and take photographs. Re- 
sult (shown below): a perfect cross- 
section of road with Chase Tubing 
easily flexing with earth movements. 





BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building 


BOSTON: 10 State Street 
MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 


BUFFALO: Rand Building 
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For nearly a century Baltimoreans have been afforded the cop 
venience of home delivery of their Sunpapers by carrier, a servic 
that is second only to the delivery of mail. 


In the first issue of The Baltimore Sun—May 17, 1837—appears 
this notice: “‘Persons wishing to take The Sun can have it left 
their residence or place of business regularly every morning.”’ 


Today there are 141 men holding Sunpaper route franchises, w 
devote all of their time to this work. And upwards of 40 of thes 
Sunpaper carriers have seen 10 years or more of continuous servic 


Take Daniel Lancaster, for instance. He is a member of the Ter 
Year Club. What is his record for the past decade? In Decembe 
1927, the average of his net paid daily serve showed a gain of 2 
per cent. over his serve in December, 1922. For December j 
past, the gain over December, 1922, was 52 per cent. 


So efficient is Sunpaper Carrier Service, so thorough is Sunpap 
coverage, that there are hundreds of blocks in Baltimore and sw 
urbs where every occupied house is served Sunpapers. 


All of which emphasizes what most advertisers already kno 
Baltimoreans are most readily reached through the advertisiz 
columns of The Sunpapers—morning, evening and Sunday. 


THE SUNPAPERS in Decemhx 
DAILY (M&E) 269.74 


THE «és SU 


MORNING EVENING SUNDA 
New York: John B. Woodward, Inc. Chicago: Guy 8. Osborn 
Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro St. Louls: GO. A. Cour 
Atlanta: Garner & Grant 
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LANCASTER 


Sunpaper 
Carrier 
since 1919, and 
some of the 
many ‘‘solid 
blocks’’ which 
he serves in 
the Guilford 
Section of Bal- 
timore City. 








347 Branch Managers Join This 
Advertising Department 


How Ex-Officio Membership Brings Better Understanding of Policies 





and More Liberal Contribution of Ideas 


An Interview with 


Roland L. Stratford 


Advertising Manager, Beneficial Management Corporation 


SIMPLE, inexpensive plan has 

won for the Beneficial Manage- 
ment Corporation, New York, the 
interested co-operation of its 347 
branch managers in the company’s 
advertising. They have branch of- 
fices located in about 275 cities un- 
der the names of Personal Finance 
Company, Industrial Bankers, Inc., 
and Beneficial Loan Society. The 
plan has resulted in the active 
participation of these men in the 
submission of ideas and in getting 
them to use the company’s adver- 
tising more effectively. 

Roland L. Stratford, advertising 
manager, explains that the plan, 
born of necessity, was stumbled 
upon. He came into the business, 
which is engaged in making loans 
to those who keep house and have 
no bank credit, from the operating 
end, having had only local branch 
office experience in advertising. 

It is to this lack of fixed ideas 
on advertising management that he 
gives credit for the support that he 
has won. 
managers, “he declares, handicap 
themselves by trying to do the 
whole job. 

“I was confronted,” he explains, 
“with what I did not know, yet I 
knew if I could get what was in 
the minds of our branch managers 
I would be rewarded with helpful 
advertising ideas. 

“I wanted our men to be inti- 
mately familiar with our advertis- 
ing policies but the men, like my- 
self, felt detached from this end of 
the ‘business. They either thought 
that their assistance was not wanted 
or that they were not qualified to 
offer suggestions. A discussion of 
the problem with one of our field 
executives led me to ask him how 
he would like to have a hand in 
developing his own advertising. He 
replied that he knew nothing about 


Too many advertising’ 


advertising. I asked him to tell me 
frankly whether he knew nothing 
about advertising or if he just 
thought that he didn’t. 

“‘Tf you get a bulletin from 
headquarters,’ I asked him, ‘do you 
think that you can convey its sub- 
ject intelligently to your office force 
and to the customers whom you 
contact? If you had to convey this 
information in the form of a letter, 
could you do so?’ 

“He agreed that he could. 

“*What is the difference,’ I fol- 
lowed up, ‘between this method of 
conveying information and adver- 
tising, which is simply telling the 
public from your own point of view 
what your service is?’ 

““Not much,’ he replied. 

You agree with me,’ I asked, 
‘not because of any argument I 
have made, other than to explain 
the working of advertising, that ad- 
vertising is not something beyond 
your comprehension ?’ 

“With his affirmativeanswer I 
informed him that I was going to 
confer on him the degree of 
B. A. S., Bachelor of Advertising 
Science. 


Branch Managers Wanted 
a Degree, Too 


“me 


“This particular executive hap- 
pened to be a field supervisor with 
fifteen branch offices under his di- 
rection. A few weeks later he vis- 
ited headquarters again and told 
me that his branch managers 
wanted to be eligible for the de- 
gree also. I mentioned the in- 
stance to our president, Charles H. 
Watts, who suggested that I form 
an advertising fraternity within the 
organization. Then and there the 
idea was born which is making 
each branch manager and assistant 
manager a member of the advertis- 
ing department.” 
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An invitation, in the form of a 
two-page memorandum, was sent to 
branch managers. It read in part: 

“The fundamental principles in- 
volved in sane, practical advertising 
are so simple, so unpretentious, and 
so naturally used, that most of us 
do not get the full benefit of our 
normal natural talent because we 
believe advertising is a very myste- 
rious subject. 

“Only recently one of the active 
field members of our Beneficial 
family made the statement he would 
gladly co-operate more fully with 
the advertising department if he 
but knew more about advertising. 
It was quite evident that he consid- 
ered advertising as something out 
of the realm of ordinary proce- 
dure.” 

The memorandum then reported, 
in question and answer style, the 
substance of the conversation held 
between the field supervisor and ad- 
vertising manager. It continued: 

“The purpose of this memo and 
the monthly prizes is to have you 
realize that in your field of opera- 
tion you are the most important 
member of the advertising depart- 
ment. You are our eyes and ears. 
Unless you fully realize this fact, 
utilize your natural advertising abil- 
ity, and tell us (through your FS) 
how we can best express your 
ideas, you are not co-operating as 
completely as you should for your 
own benefit and that of your office. 

“In order that we may know 
which LMs wish to join the BMC 
Advertising Fraternity and thereby 
become eligible for the prizes, we 
ask you to write us direct, stating 
whether or not you understand the 
simple fundamentals of advertising 
as expounded in this memo and can 
accept the B. A. S. degree.” 


Staff Also Joins 
the Fraternity 


This memorandum was mailed on 
September 9, 1932. A second mem- 
orandum was mailed on September 
29 which, in addition to reporting 
the enthusiastic response stirred 
by the invitation, stated that many 
of the managers desired that the 
degree also be conferred on mem- 
bers of their staff. 

“Because of these many re- 
quests,” it was stated, “we are 
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happy to announce that every one 
of the office staff who has volun- 
tarily joined the fraternity will be 
eligible to win one of the three cash 
prizes offered each month. Your 
office staff is thereby affected by 
your decision.” 

The result of this offer was to 
get procrastinators, or those who 
may have been absent on vacations, 
to enroll in the fraternity promptly. 


Certificate of Membership 
Awarded 


The next step was a memoran- 
dum, dated October 7, which en- 
closed a copy of the certificate of 
fraternity membership. The terms 
of the prize contest were an- 
nounced. Three cash prizes of 
$25, $15 and $10 are awarded 
monthly to the winners who submit 
the best ideas on all subjects coy- 
ered by the company’s advertising 
as well as ideas concerning the me- 
dia used. A different problem is 
submitted each month. 

The memorandum outlined how 
answers could be graded on the 
basis of composition structure, orig- 
inality and dependability of recom- 
mendations, analysis of company 
service and advertising factors, and 
new ideas. The plan also includes 
the award of a monthly prize to 
the field supervisor whose group 
earns the most points. 

One of the early suggestions re- 
ceived and adopted was that a spe- 
cial folder, of an easily identifiable 
color, be issued in which could be 
kept the various fraternity bulletins. 

The plan is now in full operation. 
Previously, when managers would 
send in ideas, these would not be 
thoroughly thought out. They 
were naked ideas, as Mr. Stratford 
describes them, hastily sent in in 
the anticipation that somebody else 
would clothe them. Now the com- 
pany gets the best effort that can 
be put forth by painstaking work. 

“Our plan,” Mr. Stratford states, 
“has rid the men of an inferiority 
complex which kept them from 
passing on worth-while suggestions. 
We no longer have to beg for co- 
operation. ‘Instead of questioning 
a direct-mail piece or an advertise- 
ment, the men get behind it and. 
support it enthusiastically, recog- 
nizing that it is not the product of 
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1927 1928 1929 

Times 29,710,606 Times 30,641,930 Times 32,378,135 Times 
H. Trib. 19,133,684 H.Trib. 19,639,113 4H. Trib. 21,011,146 H. Trib 
Eagle 17,282,915 Eagle 18,587,608 Sun 18, 156,668 Sun 

Sun 16,525,102 Sun 16,608,149 Eagle 17,907,985 Eagle 
M. World 15,488,876 M.World 14,139,141 Journal 14,545,021 Journa 
Journal 14,001,546 Journal 14,039,215 M.World 13,650,242 NEWS 
American 12,680,116 American 12,436,180 NEWS 12,314,661 Ameri 
E.World 9,891,749 NEWS 10,432,709 | American 12,312,864 M. Wo 














NEWS __9,311,191_] E.World 9,940,209 E.World 10,279,839 E. Wo 
Bk. Times 6,087,186 Telegram 5,805,083 Post 6,193,460 Telegi 
Telegram 6,063,903 Bk. Times 5,565,738 Telegram 5,938,826 Bk. Ti 
Post 5,505,890 Post 5,551,377 Bk. Times 5,634,580 Post 
St.Union 5,460,790 St.Union 4,955,951 St.Union 4,722,010 St. Ur 
Graphic 3,287,544 Graphic 3,082,829 Graphic 3,960,618 Graph 
Mirror 3,138,857 Mirror 2,013,013 Mirror 2,617,984 Mirro 
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1932 Advertising Linage 
New York Newspapers 


SOURCE: Media Records for the years 1928-1932 
New York Evening Post for the year 1927 






















1930 1931 1932 

135 Bf Times 26,624,102 Times 24,405,376 Times 18,126,997 
146 Bo. Trib. 17,524,038 H. Trib. 16,352,736 Eagle 13,364,122 
668 B sun 115,896,856 Sun 15,495,357 _NEWS _ 13,279,947 
985 Eagle 15,877,551 Eagle 15,174,032 | sun _—-13, 165,927 
1021 B journal 13,366,656 NEWS 15,135,308 | H. Trib. 11,863,946 
1242 NEWS 13,209,975 _] American 13,803,734 American 11,701,013 
66) American 10,794,477 Journal 13,489,336 W.-Tele. 11,598,449 
‘864 BM. World 10,627,224  W.-Tele. 12,989,265 Journal 9,697,524 
‘839 Bf E.World 9,345,790 Bk. Times 6,159,799 Bk. Times 5,440,351 
460 § Telegram 5,830,406 Post 3,834,591 Mirror 2,928,080 
826 fF Bk. Times 5,209,529 Mirror 3,203,341 Post 2,832,373 
980 FF Post 4,655,837  St.Union 3,054,782 

010 § St.Union 3,385,871 Graphic 2,770,191 

618 § Graphic 3,344,327 

984 § Mirror 2,644,755 
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an advertising manager seated at a 
desk and out of touch with the 
problems in the field, but that it is 
built to specifications from the 
field.” 

Ideas for a direct-mail letter con- 
stituted the subject of one of the 
monthly contests. 

Letters and folders which might 
be productive in Maine might be a 
failure in California. With sug- 
gestions from branch offices in 
every territory, the company is now 
able to determine several good 
ideas that are representative of col- 
lective opinion. There is enough 
material on hand, as a result of the 
co-operation of fraternity members, 
to assure a source of worth-while 
material for a couple of years were 
it not for the fact that changing 
conditions will probably alter their 
value. 

Another advantage of the plan 


— 


Cleveland “Plain Dealer” 
Buys “Sunday News” 


The Cleveland Company, publisher of 
the Cleveland News, six-day evening 
paper, and the Sunday News, has sold 
the Sunday News to the Plain Dealer 
Publishing Company, publisher of the 
morning and Sunday Plain Dealer. 

As a result of this sale, the Sunday 
News has ceased publication. The 
Evening News will be unaffected and 
will continue to be published by the 
Cleveland Company, with Dan R. Hanna, 
ny Earle Martin, editor; A. E. M. 

ergener, managing editor, and Charles 
F. McCahill, business manager. 

Beginning with its issue of January 
15, the Suhday Plain Dealer will incor- 
porate into its publication comics and 
other features of the Sunday News. On 
that date the Sunday Plain Dealer will 
begin publication of a new twelve-page 
seven-column Sunday magazine in colors. 





Two Secretaries to Serve 
Direct Mail Groups 


Following adoption hy the membership 
of the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion of a new program of associational 
activities, Frank L. Pierce, secretary- 
treasurer, will now serve as secretary of 
the direct mail users’ group. Paul Van 
Auken has been appointed secretary for 
that group of the membership repre- 
sented by direct mail producers and 
suppliers. 





New Business at Detroit 


Bernard Wohl, formerly vice-president 
of the Detroit Ad Service, has estab- 
lished an advertising business under his 
own name at that city. 
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that has come to Mr. Stratford's 
notice is the more cordial welcome 
that he receives in branch offices. 
Heretofore, only the branch man- 
ager would be visited. Now, visits 
to branch offices are made the occa- 
sion for something akin to chapter 
meetings of a lodge. Offfice staffs 
gather and past advertising work 
is reviewed and plans for the fu- 
ture discussed. 

When each group is told that 
frank opinions are wanted, its mem- 
bers speak up. They do this, it is 
believed, because much of the mys- 
tery with which they had sur- 
rounded the subject of advertising 
has been removed and, secondly, be- 
cause they have been made more 
conscious of what the company is 
doing advertisingly and so are in 
a position to speak up from the 
standpoint of intelligent observa- 
tion. 


+ 


Frederick W. Nash Joins 


Electrographic 
Frederick W. Nash has withdrawn as 
a general partner of Merrill, Lynch & 
Company, bankers, to become actively 
associated with the Elect aphic Cor- 
ge New York, as chairman of the 


oard. 

He had been with Merrill, Lynch for 
more than eight years, and was a mem- 
ber of the boards of directors of about 
ten companies, including such chain 
store organizations as Dominion Stores, 
Ltd., Toronto, and ~e* Drug Stores, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Nash also was at one time vice 
president and general manager of the 
Grand Union Tea Company, was gen 
eral manager of Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., 
and for seven years was with the H. | 
Heinz Company 

In his new association with Electr: 
graphic, he will serve as advertising an 
merchandising counsel to the compan) 
and its clients. 


To Market Hyvis Products 


Hyvis Oil, Inc., has been formed to 
take over the outstanding capital stock 
and bonds of the Conewango Refining 
Company, Warren, Pa., and has also ac- 
quired the trade-name Hyvis for moto: 
oils and lubricants from Fred G. Clark 
Inc., as well as the business of market 
ing Hyvis products. Harry R. Lewis 
continues as president of the Conewango 
company and will be active in the man 
agement of the new company. 


More Work for Kulp 


Harry B. Kulp, merchandising mar 
ager of the Wilson-Jones Company 
Chicago, in addition has taken over the 
duties of advertising manager. 
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Fertilizer Borrows Theme from 
Movie Feature 





OU’VE got to play 
fair with the land, 





Dick Barthelmess tells the 


“YOU'VE GOT TO PLAY FAIR 
ets: 








planters in a scene from 
his picture, “The Cabin in 
the Cotton.” In this ad- 
monition the Smith-Doug- 
lass Company, Inc., has 
found a ready-made and 
striking headline for a 
farm-paper advertisement 
of its fertilizers, which also 
borrows the scene in which 
these words are spoken as 


win THE LAND”... 





an illustration. 

The rest of Mr. Barthel- 
mess’ warning to the 
planters doesn’t make bad 
copy, either: “Maybe I’m a 
fool. I don’t know—but I 
know this, you can’t for- 
ever take from the land 
and give nothing back to it. 
You can’t if you want to 
grow cotton. You've got 
to play fair with the land— 
you got to give to it fertil- 
izer and work and the plow 


ter mee prrere 





OANvuLE A 
FERTILIZERS FoR - 





© Teen etes Raherd Marchetomess ceils che plasaen ae Sanity Dowagians mates forse for every comp 
coe comm growing, “The Cabin mthe grow 


Smith-Dougless Compeny. inc. 
NORFOLK, VA. KINSTON. mC 


TOBACCO . COTTON . TRUCK - GRAIN 





and the attention—” 

With this as a start, the 
advertisement then picks up the 
theme for itself with: “It’s true. 
Not only about cotton, but peanuts, 
grain, truck, and it’s particularly 


+ 


+ 


true about tobacco.” This is followed 
by the sales argument for Smith- 


Douglass, fertilizers, for various 
kinds of crops. 
a 


Kraft-Phenix 1933 Advertising Is 
Largest Ever 


HE 1933 advertising expendi- 
ture of the Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Corporation will be the largest in 
its history by a substantial amount. 
This increase in appropriation is 
based upon two _ considerations. 
One is an optimistic opinion of the 
year’s possibilities, coupled with the 
belief that 1933 is the psychological 
time to do a strong, constructive 
merchandising job. The other, and 
possibly more important factor, is 
new products. 
Two new developments in cheese 
and mayonnaise will be introduced 
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this year. Each of them, the com- 
pany feels, is destined to be of far- 
reaching importance. The adver- 
tising built around these new ideas, 
according to John H. Platt, adver- 
tising manager, will first make its 
appearance in ‘double spreads in the 
February issues of several maga- 
zines. 

During the year advertising on 
both cheese and mayonnaise will ap- 
pear in a long list of magazines. 
Newspapers throughout the country 
will also be used on these two 
products. 
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THIS CAR WAS 


SOLD! 


UNTIL A MAN CAST A SHADO 
ACROSS THE SCENE 


HE SALESMAN of the Hum- 

ming Bird Six felt pretty good. 
Mrs. Fairfax Toggle had driven the 
new model thirty miles, and if she 
wasn’t sold, he didn’t know a sale 
from a sausage. As far as he could 
see, he had only to drive around to 
the Toggle home at 6 o’clock, say a 
few kind words to Mr. Toggle, and 
permit the use of his fountain pen 
for signing the contract. 


Yet a few hours later, when he 
drove the Humming Bird back to 
the salesroom, his countenance was 
dark with dejection. 


Fairfax Toggle had flung moth- 
balls into the sweet syrup of sales- 
manship. He didn’t like the location 
of the emergency brake, he thought 
the grease cups on the starter were 
hard to get at, he wanted more 
horsepower for the money. No use 
to argue. No sale. 


The salesman had made only one 
mistake, but that mistake was a 
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bad one. He had gone on the as 
sumption that Fairfax’s only fun 
tion was to write checks. Even } 
Toggle had resented it. Before 
interview was over, she wonde 
why she had ever wanted a Hu 
ming Bird. 


Experienced automobile sale 
men know that this is the sort ¢ 
thing that happens when you sel 
only one side of a family. They kno 
that the shadow of a man stan 
behind every woman who ventu 
unaccompanied into a showroo 
They know that automotive s 
usually aren’t made in the showrod 
at all, but in the family living roo 
where wives and husbands disc 
and decide. 


Many manufacturers help thei 
distributors to reduce this hazard 
by advertising their product in 


magazines which both Mr. and 


Mrs. Toggle read. Redbook is such 


a magazine. Its natural habitat is 


THE SHADOW OF A MAN STAND 
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the living room, where family de- 


cisions are made. Every thousand 
copies are read by 1480 women and 
1420 men. And the amazing part of 
it is that in Redbook it costs 30% 
less to reach both members of the 
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family than it does to reach men or 
women alone in other media! 


Sell the family and you seli all. 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


BEHIND EVERY WOMAN WHO BUYS 








Chain-Store System Helps Make 
Farm Surplus Market 


Wherein There Are Some Practical Ideas of Potential Value to the 


General Merchandiser 


AFEWAY STORES, Inc., took 

up the fight against the Pa 
sion in a determined fashion early 
in 1932, frankly admitting a double 
motive. ‘ 

The executive staff conceived it 
to be the duty of the organization 
to make full use of its extensive 
retail distributing system to help 
stimulate the movement of the ba- 
sic food commodities from produ- 
cer to consumer—the most direct 
and effective way of reducing sur- 
pluses and stabilizing prices. 

At the same time they saw in the 
situation an opportunity to build 
invaluable good-will for their own 
organization and chain stores gen- 
erally by disproving through a 
definite plan of action the persis- 
tently voiced claim that chain stores 
are responsible, at least in part, for 
the low-ebb prices of farm prod- 
ucts that have prevailed for several 
years. 

So Safeway started a monthly 
drive Farmer-Consumer Benefit 
Campaign which is still going on, 
with the end not yet in sight. 

All of the products featured in 
these drives have been and will con- 
tinue to be purchased from all sorts 
of associations and distribution 
agencies through the company’s 
regular divisional channels. It is 
not in any sense a concentrated 
quantity-purchase campaign. 

In offering this merchandise to 
the public the prices quoted are be- 
ing based on the company’s long- 
established profit schedules. The 
prevailing low prices were men- 
tioned as a reason for buying, but 
the fundamental idea was to avoid 
a cut-price appeal in the copy. 

In order to approach as closely 
as possible to the maximum effec- 
tiveness, each drive has been timed 
to conform with the production 
period peak—when the producer es- 
pecially needs cash to help finance 
his frequently hazardous operations. 





Reprinted by special permission from 
Chain Store Age. 
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The initial drive was put on to 
help the sheepmen of the Western 
States dispose of a surplus of 
lambs which had accumulated by 
reason of severe storm conditions 
that had upset the customary feed- 
ing schedule; it was imperativ« 
that several thousand head be mar- 
keted at once. ‘ 

The figures show that more than 
a half-million pounds of lamb prod- 
ucts were moved into consumption 
by the Safeway organization in 
what amounted to two days of in 
tensive selling. The sheepmen col- 
lected some very welcome cash, and 
you may be sure that they now 
have a profound respect for Safe- 
way Stores, Inc. That experience 
gave them an entirely new concep- 
tion of chain-store service. Like- 
wise, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the consuming public was 
favorably impressed by the Safe- 
way policy and the motives be- 
hind it. 

Quick Action on a 
Peach Crop 


A recent peach campaign got 
quick action in behalf of hundreds 
of California growers. Knowing 
the Safeway policy of working in 
close co-operation with commodity 
distribution organizations, the di- 
rector of agriculture for the State 
of California asked in July for as- 
sistance in moving into consump- 
tion a huge crop of clingstone 
peaches, due to ripen in August. 

Again quick action was impera- 
tive. Although practically all of 
the divisions of the organization 
took part in the drive, sales reports 
covering California only are avail- 
able. In what approximated one 
week’s selling, the stores in that 
State handled 88,414 lug boxes of 
peaches. This means 2,033,522 
pounds, or more than 1,016 tons. 
These figures were given out, not 
boastfully, but to convey some idea 
of the magnitude and importance 
of the various drives when more 
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than 4,000 stores are involved. 

The October drive featured 
wheat and was designed to stimu- 
late the consumption of flour. Al- 
though seventh in the series, this 
campaign perhaps ranks first in 
importance because the great ma- 
jority of the Safeway and affiliated 
company stores are in wheat rais- 
ing areas. 

As usual, the appeal was directed 
to the housewife, asking that more 
home-baking be done to the end 
that the well-known and trouble- 
some surplus of wheat be reduced 
and thus relieve, in a measure, a 
situation of national concern. 

Since the text of the editorial 
used in the newspapers is typical as 
to handling and so clearly presents 
the idea behind the general plan, 
it is quoted here: 

Buy a Bushel of Wheat. A 
Safeway Farmer-Consumer Bene- 
fit Campaign on Flour. 

“Fall, and the harvesting of the 
wheat, brings the problem of mar- 
keting another bumper crop. This 
is the seventh of a series of cam- 
paigns conducted by our stores in 
co-operation with the grower. We 
believe this co-operation benefits 
everyone and should help to hasten 
good times. So this week we are 
featuring flour (a forty-nine pound 
sack of flour—approximately a 
bushel of wheat) and suggest the 
slogan: ‘Buy a bushel of wheat.’ 
Prices are very low—buy now!” 

Other editorials contained such 
elucidating phrases as “Help a de- 
serving industry while you are 
helping yourself.” . . . “Help the 
grower move his crop and pros- 
perity will be several steps nearer.” 
. . « “We are doing our part to 
furnish the growers with this 
needed distribution.” “Help 
yourself; help the farmer; help 
prosperity.” 

The schedule has included or 
will include lima beans, navy beans, 
rice, pork, grapefruit and English 
walnuts. 

The drive on walnuts was held 
in November, just as the new crop 
came on the market—and just as 
the normal demand asserted itself ; 

a good example of the timeliness 
policy. 

The drives are usually sustained 
for a full month by a plan that 
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gives each of the four affiliated 
companies that make up the Safe- 
way group the right of way for 
one week. The promotion program 
has three major phases: News- 
paper and radio advertising and 
sales organization preparation. 

The headquarters advertising 
staff supplies each affiliated organ- 
ization with a different illustrated 
editorial, such as the one just 
quoted, in matrix form for each 
drive. These editorials always ap- 
pear in a headline position atop 
the section of the advertisement in 
which the particular commodity is 
featured. 

In some instances it has been 
found practical to add to the edi- 
torial paragraphs a suggestion for 
using or canning the product. For 
example, in connection with the 
peach drive the Safeway Home- 
makers’ Bureau suggested a speedy 
method for removing the skins pre- 
paratory to canning. In the case 
of, grapefruit, readers were told 
a _~ to make a refreshing cock- 
tal. 


Radio Talks on 
Housekeeping Subjects 


As a general rule the programs 
are built around a talk by the di- 
rector of the Bureau on some 
timely housekeeping subject not 
necessarily associated with the 
newspaper advertising of the week. 
During this Farmer-Consumer 
Benefit Campaign, however, the plan 
has been for the director to suggest 
canning methods or menus and 
recipes calling for the use of the 
featured product and to invite cor- 
respondence on the subject. As a 
rule a place is made on the pro- 
gram for a short talk by a repre- 
sentative of the growers or 
marketers interested. 

It is well understood by those 
who will read this article that the 
co-operation of the sales organiza- 
tion is essential to success in cam- 
paigns of this character. Beginning 
with newsy exploitations in “Uno 
Animo,” the company’s house or- 
gan, the work of creating personnel 
enthusiasm is carried on through 
weekly district meetings and the 
personal-contact opportunities of 
the district managers and their 
supervisors. 
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never had a 


Sales Chart 


THE old manufacturer who had 
built a world-wide business was 
asked to explain his success. 


“IT had a good product, so I 
told some neighbors about it,” he 
replied. 

Today that man’s grandsons are 
struggling with problems of sales 
quotas, dealer inertia, jobber rela- 
tions, and the other aches which be- 
set our complex marketing scheme. 


Grandfather never had a sales 
chart... never toyed with illusions 
of national prestige. He made a 
good product, and kept telling more 
and more people about it in a 
straight forward, neighborly way. 


Many a fine American busi 


has prospered by that method. 


Jan. 12, 


me of 


ndelphia tl 


climb. / 


bs this a 1 


what a grand program it is 


this-day and age! 


that it will climb the stairs. 
the only successful method of 
climbing is to take one step 
time. 


They may not be able to tal 


one hundred and twenty mil 
of people. But they are layin 
enduring foundation by telli 
few neighbors now. 
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me of them are making 
hdelphia the first step in their 
climb. A number of factors 
bs this a logical choice. 


iladelphia is the third market 
ize, but first in importance 
the standpoint of sales 
C pbmy. One newspaper reaches 
ly every home, gives thorough 
age of half a million families 
spend one billion dollars 
n busily in retail stores. 
thod. 
it 18e Philadelphia Bulletin has 
wn in a straightforward, 
borly way; printing news 
gout fear or favor, avoiding 
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sensationalism in the handling of 
news; using no prizes or contests 
to get readers. 


In 1895, The Bulletin had 6,317 
daily sales. Today, 505,253 (Decem- 
ber average). This is two and one- 
half times the sales of any other 
evening newspaper; more than 
all morning newspapers combined. 


The advertiser needs but one 
newspaper in Philadelphia; that 
is one sales economy. And an- 
other one of equal importance is 
that the cost of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is one of the lowest 
among all newspapers in America. 


HE EVENING BULLETIN 


ROBERT McLEAN, President 
WILLIAM L. MCLEAN, Jr., Vice President and Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA 


York 247 Park Ave. Chicago 333 N. Michigan Ave. Detroit 321 Lafayette Blvd: San Francisco 5 Third St. 


933, BULLETIN CO. 





Sixteen Ways to Help Jobbers’. 
Salesmen Sell 


They Frequently Need Assistance but Each Manufacturer’s Plan 


Tue Barrett Company 
New Yorx City 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


The writer would appreciate receiving 
from you the dates of the issues of 
Printers’ INK in which articles have 
appeared on the general subject of ways 
and means for helping the jobbers’ sales- 
men to sell. 

If you have any comments or sug- 
gestions to make on this all-too-compre- 
hensive topic, they will be read with 
much interest. 


Jutio F. Sorzano, 
Sales Engineer. 


ERE are sixteen ways in which 

manufacturers may help job- 
bers’ salesmen to sell. Most of 
them require little explanation. The 
first one deserves special attention 
because it is not as widely used as 
it might be. 


1. Price book inserts. 


The principal sales tool of every 
jobber’s salesman is his price book. 
This is usually in the form of a 
loose-leaf binder in which are in- 
serted the price sheets of the vari- 
ous manufacturers. 

Instead of the customary price 
schedule sheet containing a lot of 
numbers and perhaps a few pic- 
tures, the National Carbon Com- 
pany has been supplying special 
inserts. These are printed, fre- 
quently in full color, on good stock, 
in an attractive form. They are 
produced in two sizes, approxi- 
mately 12 by 14 inches and 8% by 
11 inches, to fit the different-sized 
binders used by jobbers. 

There is a four-inch inside white 
margin on the larger insert. When 
this is bound into the salesman’s 
book which contains, usually, a 
great quantity of other material, it 
is possible to open the book at this 
insert and have the information it 
contains entirely visible. 

Without this margin, a very 
thick book, when opened, would 
cut off part of the text or make it 
difficult to refer to that part of the 
text that is close to the inside bind- 


Should Fit His Own Particular Problem 





ing. Wide margins on the other 
three sides protect the text from 
mutilation and also make the insert 
stand out in comparison with the 
others which are entirely covered 
with figures and text. 

The small inserts have propor- 
tionately wide margins. 

These inserts contain much help- 
ful information in addition to 
prices, such as pictures of the prod- 
ucts, dealer helps, mechanical fea- 
tures, special deals. 

In addition, special inserts are 
supplied when special campaigns 
and deals are planned. Jobbers’ 
salesmen recently received one for 
Eveready Mazda automobile lamps. 
This described the dealer sales 
helps which are available and 
offered a special assortment for a 
limited period. The last page of 
this particular insert has a number 
of perforated coupons for the sales- 
man to fill in, tear out and return 
to his sales manager who forwards 
them to the company. These indi- 
cate that the dealer whose name 
appears on the coupon wants to 
take advantage of the special adver- 
tising offer and has ordered the 
necessary ten boxes of auto bulbs. 
The advertising material is sent 
directly to the dealer by the com- 
pany. 

2. Portfolios. 


In the preparation of portfolios 
or any special material for use by 
the jobbers’ salesmen, it must be 
borne in mind at all times that the 
salesman dislikes being burdened 
with cumbersome or useless mate- 
rial. There must be some real 
reason for a manufacturer supply- 
ing additional material for the 
salesman to carry. 

Some manufacturers have found 
that it does not pay to supply spe- 
cial advertising portfolios with the 
expectation that the salesman will 
use them for any long period of 
time. It is better usually to supply 
portfolios for special deals and 
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campaigns only, so that the sales- 
man can throw them away as soon 
as the event is over. This has the 
advantage of furnishing something 
new for the salesman to talk about 
at frequent intervals. 

Any portfolio that is too bulky 
will not be used to any great ex- 
tent. 


3. Manuals. 


What should be put into a 
manual for jobbers’ salesmen de- 
pends entirely on the product, the 
type of salesman using it, the trade, 
the number of items the salesman 
must be familiar with, etc. It is a 
valuable sales aid if prepared in- 
telligently. 


4. Sales kits. 


Special kits are very useful when 
the product has some feature which 
can be demonstrated or proved by 
a simple test. Compactness and 
simplicity are essentials in the 
preparation of these. 


5. Meetings. 


Practically every jobber is glad 
to have a representative of the 
manufacturer address special meet- 
ings of his salesmen. Arrangement 
should be made in advance and the 
representative should keep his talk 
down to specific facts and ideas and 
limit his time. A Saturday morn- 
ing meeting of salesmen is no place 
for funny stories. 

Special meetings or conventions 
are sometimes advisable. 


6. Motion or slide pictures. 


These will help the manufac- 
turer’s representative to present his 
major points at the meetings. In 
some instances the salesmen them- 
selves can be supplied with the 
equipment for showing pictures to 
the dealers. The Perfect Circle 
Company routes its films through 
the trade. 


7. Traveling schools. 


M. T. Rogers, vice-president, the 
Multibestos Company, told in the 
January 5, 1933, issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK how his company uses this 
plan and the results which it has 
obtained. Several other manufac- 
turers have used motor coaches to 
carry their instruction courses from 
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jobber to jobber, Others send spe- 
cial representatives or crews of 
men on tours of instruction. 


8. Training courses. 


Jobbers’ salesmen may be trained 
by means of the traveling schools 
mentioned above, by having them 
visit the factory and go through a 
course of training or by means of 
correspondence courses. These 
courses are usually in addition to 
the regular material that is fur- 
nished as a matter of course. 


9. Missionary work. 


A survey made by Printers’ INK 
MonrTHLY last year revealed that 
the majority of jobbers are recep- 
tive to the idea of permitting manu- 
facturers’ salesmen or missionary 
men to travel with the jobbers’ own 
salesmen. Out of thirty-five job- 
bers questioned, twenty-one said 
“ves,” as a general rule, two said 
“no,” and twelve replied, “special 
occasions only.” 


10. Samples. 


It is obviously to the manufac- 
turer’s advantage to have the job- 
bers’ salesmen use his product 
themselves, if it is a consumer item. 
Many manufacturers would be sur- 
prised if they knew how few of 
the men selling their products had 
ever tried them. It is frequently a 
good plan not only to supply the 
salesmen with samples for their 
own use, but for distribution 
among dealers as well. 

When -the Schick Repeating 
Razor was first introduced, the 
company urged each jobber’s sales- 
man to shave with his sample at 
least five times. If, after he be- 
came used to it, he liked its per- 
formance, he was given an oppor- 
tunity to buy it at a reduced price. 


1l. Letters. 


Letters to jobbers’ salesmen are 
usually welcomed if they contain 
helpful and useful information 
rather than pep material. It is 
sometimes possible to combine both, 
but the letters should be prepared 
with care because the salesman has 
many things to read and do and he 
resents anything that wastes his | 
time. 

Bayuk Cigars, Inc., has had con- 
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siderable success with a series of 
letters signed by a fictitious charac- 
ter, Frank Trufax, who not only 
criticizes the salesmen but holds 
their interest as well. 


12. House Magazines. 


Probably the most successful 
house magazine edited for the job- 
ber and his salesmen is that of the 
Coca-Cola Company. “The Red 
Barrel” owes much of its success to 
the fact that it doesn’t talk about 
the company’s product. 


13. Direct mail. 


Proofs of current advertising, 
folders, and such material are fre- 
quently helpful. If the jobbers’ 
salesmen’s sales manager will per- 
mit it, there is no reason why a 
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special direct-mail campaign should 
not be prepared for the salesmen. 
Some companies make it a point to 
send samples of every piece of 
literature which they produce to all 
of their jobbers’ salesmen. 


14. Business-paper advertising. 


15. National advertising. 


These are probably the two most 
valuable of all sales aids. They 
pave the way with the trade and 
the consumer for the salesman and 
the dealer. 


16. Contests. 


These cannot, of course, be con 
ducted without the permission of 
the jobbers. Many frown upon 
this plan—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


— 


Movies Stopped for Radio 


HE Alhambra Theater, Mil- 

waukee, is stopping its film 
shows to present popular radio 
hours. The Chase & Sanborn pro- 
gram, with Eddie Cantor and 
Rubinoff, was the first to be broad- 
cast. 

With the success of that venture, 
the experience was repeated and 
the entire Lucky Strike hour with 
Jack Pearl in his Baron Mun- 
chausen act was presented. A radio, 
tuned to a local station, was con- 
nected with the movie loud speaker 
and the audience heard the pro- 
grams in their entirety, complete 


+ 


Pacific Coast Agency Changes 

John H. Weiser, of the Northwest of- 
fice of Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, 
advertising agency, has been transferred 
to the San Francisco office. He will 
have charge of the company’s radio de- 
partment. David M. Botsford, president, 
who has previously divided his time 
among the various offices, now plans to 
be in the San Francisco office most of 
the time. 





Goes to Propper-McCallum 

Miss Helene L. Freeman, for the lest 
three years with the hosiery buying de- 
partment of L. Bamberger & Company 
and R. H. Macy & Company, has joined 
the Propper-McCallum Hosiery Com- 
pany, New York, as style counsel and 
merchandise manager. 


even to commercial announcements. 

Several years ago radio was con- 
fronted with the use of programs 
by motion picture houses. Most 
instances of its use, however, in- 
volved the censoring of the com- 
mercial and attempts were made to 
stop the practice under the plea of 
unfair competition. Of course the 
situation would seem to take on a 
more acceptable aspect when the 
commercial is given to the as- 
sembled audience. 

The Chase & Sanborn and Lucky 
Strike broadcasts will be presented 
every week at the Alhambra. 


+ 


New Lithography Business 


The Cobb, Woodruff Corporation 
lithography, has been formed 3 “" 
Seventh Avenue, New York. 

Cobb, formerly with the Sackett Md wil. 
helms Corporation, is president. J. H. 
Woodruff, formerly with the Morgan 
Lithograph Company, is secretary and 
treasurer. E. J. Fiiller is vice-president. 


L. F. Swift Retires 


Louis F. Swift has retired as director 
of Swift & Company, after forty-seven 
years with that company. He retired 
| a ey a year ago. No successor 

1 be named for him nor for the late 
Edward F. Swift, the board of directors 
continuing with nine members instead of 
eleven as formerly. 
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4 7 445,213 


most 


= Letters from 
Free Press WOMEN 
= Readers in 1932 


bas the best of our knowledge, no other 
American newspaper is producing 


i. such a truly tremendous response from its 


on- women’s pages as the Detroit Free Press. 
ams 

_ Obviously, this is the result of an editorial 
ym- policy with a helpful purpose that de- 
be velops reader interest and reader-response 
the on a most imposing scale. 

la 

the 445,213 letters from women readers of 
“ the Free Press alone, in 1932 .... what a 
ky huge mountain of correspondence, and 
- what a pile of evidence that the pages of 


this newspaper are most thoroughly read 
and accepted. 


No greater service could be accorded ad- 





4 vertising at this time than the intensive 
Ly cultivation of the reader’s eye and pocket- 
~ book . . . . a business-service in which 
it. the Free Press is conspicuously successful. 


| | The Detroit Free Press 
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A New Portrait of Garbel” 


And a million movie-fans are thrilled. But in Los Angeles, 
the readers of the Los Angeles Times have seen and thrilled 
far in advance of the rest of the nation’s fans. 


Every Sunday morning Times’ readers peer through the 
curtains of Hollywood and get an intimate glimpse of their 
favorite stars, view scenes from photoplays yet in produc- 
tion, and learn bits of news that the rest of the nation’s 
movie-fans will not hear for many a moon. For every 
Sunday morning Times’ readers receive the “Motion Picture 
Preview,” beautifully printed in rotogravure, and a regular 
supplement to the Sunday Times. Its pages, mirroring the 
happenings of Hollywood, hold untold interest for a city 
that is naturally “movie-minded.” 


Exclusive features such as this exemplify The Times’ policy 
of building a newspaper to fit the field. They explain the 
Los Angeles Times’ high degree of reader-interest, and why 
96 out of every 100 copies are delivered directly to homes. 


Los ANGELES TIMES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, Representatives: 285 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 

10- 169 General Motors Bidg., Detroit, Mich.; 210 Chronicle Bidg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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These New Zealand Salesmen Must 


Make 20 Calls Daily 


Law of Averages, Harnessed Through Enforcement of Minimum, Gives 
Company Real Sales Results 


By C. L. Rollo 


R. M. Watson, Ltd., 


HE Little Schoolmaster’s Class- 

room in Printers’ INK of Au- 
gust 4 opens with a paragraph giv- 
ing figures to prove that more calls 
mean more sales. I have long been 
a firm believer in the value of the 
law of averages to the salesman. 
Indeed, I would go so far as to say 
that it is the salesman’s sheet 
anchor. 

Buckle’s “History of Civiliza- 
tion in England” aroused me to the 
extreme importance of the law of 
averages. The first 100 pages of 
Buckle was a revelation. Thence 
was a short step to the careful 
study of our New Zealand Year 
Book. One fact from the Year 
Book will point the moral. In the 
years 1923, 1924, 1925, the number 
of women suicides in this country 
was thirty-three in each of the 
years mentioned. Additional evi- 
dence was furnished by that most 
outstanding book “What about Ad- 
vertising ?” and again by a careful 
examination of the receipts from 
coin in the slot personal weighing 
machines. 

We have applied this knowledge 
to the work of our salesmen. 

Since 1922, we have been pio- 
neering the development of our lo- 
cal market for American office 
equipment. The emphasis was all 
on the higher-priced devices—add- 
ing machines, duplicating machines, 
addressing machines, visible records 
and the like where the need was to 
secure new users constantly. 

With the outset of depression 
early in 1930, the difficulties were 
multiplied, and when Britain de- 
parted from the gold standard, it 
became virtually impossible to get 
business. The situation was grave; 
something had to be done to pre- 
serve the business. 

Commercial stationery and office 
supplies had never been our strong 
point; we had a more or less casual 
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Christchurch, N. Z. 


demand for typewriter supplies, but 
the user was not in the habit of 
thinking of us when he wanted rib- 
bons or carbon or what have you. 
To break into this semi-staple busi- 
ness would take time, and at the 
outset would not yield startling re- 
sults. 

Still, it was obvious that no mat- 
ter how deep the depression, some 
business would still be transacted 

some supplies would be con- 
sumed. We determined that a share 
of this business would be awarded 
to us. 

It was our opinion that so far as 
salesmen were concerned, it was 
very difficult to teach an old dog 
new tricks, so we discarded the 
idea of getting experienced supply 
men, known to the buyers. Likely 
types of young fellows were re- 
cruited from the local branch of 
the Y. M. C. A. In each case they 
had been unemployed for some time 
and were desperately anxious for a 
chance to earn something, no mat- 
ter how little. 

From the outset they were taught 
to believe that the underlying fac- 
tor in successful selling was the 
working of the law of averages. 
They were urged to bear in mind 
that if they made one sale as the 
result of ten calls and it averaged 
out like that, then it was their job 
to make ten calls for every order 
that they turned in and to recognize 
that nine times the prospect would 
say “no” before the salesman would 
reach the one buyer in ten. 

To assist this frame of mind in 
the salesmen, I stipulated as a con- 
dition of their engagement that 
every day they must turn in a re- 
port, showing not less than twenty 
calls. 

My plea to the men was like this: 
“Tl do my best to provide you 
with the right story, the right 
goods at fair prices, and teach you 
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how to tell that story in the most 
effective way, but I insist that you 
show me that you have had at least 
twenty chances of telling the story 
every day.” 

The city of Christchurch has 
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ing days, divide by number of calls 
per order and determine his com- 
mission cheque beforehand. 
During the whole of the period 
under review, each man was im- 
proving the value of each order. 





SALESMAN A 








Period Working Total Calls Daily Calls Total Orders Calls per Order 
52 Days 1,170 22.5 143 8.2 
21 449 21.4 55 8.2 
22 443 20.2 51 8.7 
* 20° __ 440 22.0 50 8.8 
Total 115 Total 2,502 Average 21.8 Total 299 Average 8.3 
ALL SALESMEN 
Average Period Total Average Total Average Calls 
Working Calls Daily Calls Orders per Order 
117 Days 8,601 20.9 802 10.7 


roughly 1,200 business enterprises, 
large and small. The majority are 
possessed of one typewriter. For 
our purpose the city is divided into 
three territories of approximately 
equal size in point of numbers and 
size of concern. The salesman can 
completely cover his territory in 
about three weeks. 

As they carry consumption goods, 
I tell the men that it doesn’t mat- 
ter if they call every day, so long 
as it is an intelligent call; the girl 
in the office will tell you “Nothing 
today, thank you,” and ten minutes 
later discover she wants an eraser 
for the typewriter. 

That’s one of our great prob- 
lems, the small offices we have to 
deal with, with one typist, and 
using, maybe, a box of carbon 
paper a year and a ribbon every 
two months. 

Now for the figures. First, I 
wish to draw attention to the re- 
markable stability of one salesman. 
Right from the inception of this 
plan, he has never varied from the 
eight calls for an order position, 
and month after month it is pos- 
sible for him to multiply in advance 
his daily calls by number of work- 

° . 


Branham Represents Memphis 
Appeal Papers 


The Branham Company has been ap- 
pointed national advertising representa- 
tive of the Memphis Commercial Appeal 
and the Evening Appeal. 


New Philadelphia Agency 
Philip Klein, Inc., is a new advertis- 
ing agency formed at 1420 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. Philip Klein is president. 














At the end ory the analysis, the 
value of each order had increased 
50 per cent and gives promise of 
continuing to grow in the right 
direction. 

The whole of the nominal salary 
cost of the supply salesmen has 
been charged to advertising, only 
their commissions being charged 
to direct selling expense. The rea- 
son for this is that every man uses 
a blotter as a business card. In 
every business office in Christ- 
church, one of these blotters is in 
use and as fast as it is dirtied it is 
replaced by another. 

To commence with, the approach 
was something like this: The sales- 
man went in, put the blotter on the 
counter, blank side uppermost, and 
said: “This is the 1932 model busi- 
ness card— Oh! I’m sorry, it’s 
wrong side up,” turned it over and 
said: “There, that’s who we are, 
where we are and what we are. If 
I had given you a card, you would 
have held it in your hand while I 
talked and fired it in the waste- 
paper basket when I'd gone. You'll 
use the blotter and you'll also re- 
member the fellow who told you all 
about it.” 

> 


With Lawson-Wills 


Eric Aldwinckle, formerly with the 
art department of Sampson-Mathews, 
Ltd., ‘cronto, has become associated 
with Lawson-Wills, of that city, producer 
of car card and window display adver- 
tising. 





Acquires “Aircraft Age” 
Alton H. Walker, vice-president of the 
Walker Publications, Inc., Kansas City, 
has bought Aircraft Age. 
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Agent Is Not Stealing When He 
Gives Old Metal to Charity 


But When He Sells Advertisers’ Zincs and Electrotypes He May Be 
Accused of Running a “Fence” 


By E. T. Gundlach 


President, Gundlach Advertising Company 


A RE you running a “fence”? 
4 What becomes of old zincs 
and old electrotypes in the hands of 
agencies and of publishers? They 
are sold as old metal. ose 
property were they? And who gets 
the money? 

Surely the publisher does not 
own these electrotypes. He will 
reship them to the agency or to the 
advertiser on demand. And where 
the agency charges the price of 
electrotypes plus 15 per cent, as 
all agencies except scalpers will, 
then the metal belongs to the ad- 
vertiser. If we keep that money, 
we are running, in a sense, a 
“fence,” receiving and _ selling 
stolen goods. 

I wonder who has ever thought 
of it that way. Perhaps I never 
would have considered it except 
for one incident : 

About twenty-five years ago one 
of our clients had his advertising 
manager arrested because he had 
sold a bundle of old electrotypes 
for $51. The amount was just 
sufficient to make this a peniten- 
tiary offense. This client had ap- 
parently never thought about his 
old metal before. The janitor had 
been making a “graft” on it, the 
same as on the paper in the waste 
paper basket; and now the adver- 
tising manager had deprived the 
janitor of a little revenue. How- 
ever, the advertising manager was 
actually indicted. 

I was called into court as a wit- 
ness for the defense and so was the 
engraver, head of an old-established 
house, today still operating. We 
tried to testify to the fact that en- 
graving houses and agencies sold 
the old metal and kept the money. 
This particular client (or the mem- 
bers of the firm) had control of a 
small publication, and was himself 
receiving electrotypes and halftones 
constantly. The defense tried to get 
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in the question as to what our 
client, in his capacity of publisher, 
had done with the advertisers’ elec- 
trotypes ; but according to the laws 
of evidence such facts could not be 
admitted before the court. The ad- 
vertising manager was convicted on 
a fourteen year sentence (which, 
however, finally he did not serve). 
Previous to that time, I had sold 
the old metal and had pocketed the 
proceeds. Having seen the light, 
I did not care to run a “fence” any 
longer. Yet it was entirely im- 
practical to sort all of this old 
metal and have it shipped back to 
advertisers, or to sell it and keep 
track of 14 cents here and 98 cents 
there for the purpose of distribut- 
ing such amounts to the owners of 
the discarded electros. The book- 
keeping would amount to more 
than the receipts from the sale of 
the metal. So we devised a plan, 
about twenty-five years ago, of 
sending the receipts from this 
metal direct to an advertising men’s 
charity, the Off-The-Street Club ° 
of Chicago. 
Select a Recognized 
Charity 
Every publisher and every agent 
who does not want to pocket this 
money after realizing that it repre- 
sents receipts from the sale of 
another person’s property, can 
designate a recognized charity, not 
some private individual, not some 
personal charity, but one that is 
established and known, and send 
those receipts to that charity. 
True, no question has ever been 
raised as to the sale of this old 
metal ; it is unlikely that it will be 
raised in the next twenty-five years. 
If it should be raised, 1 shall tell 
my advertiser that his 98 cents have 
been given to some charity; I shall 
not be obliged to tell him that I 
pocketed it, myself. 








The Camel Hat 


Agent than a year ago national 
cigarette advertising made its 
debut as a style authority when a 
Chicago company offered to the 
feminine public a dress 
fashioned after the one 
worn by the Chester- 
field girl in the then 
current Liggett & My- 
ers advertising. Once 
again cigarette adver- 
tising has stepped to 
the fore in this seem- 
ingly unrelated field 
and we have with us 
today the Camel hat. 
Many are familiar 
with the striking pho- ° 
tograph which adorns 
the current Camel cig- 
arette advertising. The 
bit of feminine head- 
gear in question, a 
mannish type of felt 
hat, is at present pro- 
curable at most of the 
department stores and 
bids fair to become a 
spreading fad. In this 
case, however, it is 
Camel cigarettes, in- 
stead of the romanti- 
cally titled Princess 
Eugenie, which has 
taken the lead in style promotion. 
The style was first brought to 
this country last fall and the first 
person to make commercial use of 
it was Anton Bruehl, New York 
photographer. He made the pho- 
tograph which is shown here to be 
used in the editorial pages of a 
fashion magazine. The model who 
lends her attractive personality to 
the picture is Ethelyne Holt. - 
But the fashion publication never 
made use of the photograph as 
originally intended. The R. 
Reynolds Company, however, being 
less squeamish about the masculine 
mode of the hat and feeling satis- 
fied that the style fulfilled adver- 
tising’s requirement of being at 
least a few months ahead of the 
local couturiers, made plans to re- 
lease the picture as an illustration 
for its January advertising. 
The result is that a demand has 
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been created for the Camel hat, as 
it is named unofficially. Without 
the backing of the national ciga- 
rette advertising the hat was, at 


best, a slow-moving number. Now, 
however, most of the purveyors of 
such feminine accoutrements are 
anticipating a decided popularity. 
In promoting the hat, stores are 
tying in with the Camel advertis- 
ing, many of them using reprints 


of the Camel advertisement as 
direct-mail pieces. 

Best & Company, New York, 
have acquired 10,000 of them, and 
have also used a pen-and-ink draw- 
ing of the Camel illustration in 
newspaper space, as have Gimbel 
Brothers. The Knox Hat Company 
is considering the use of an infin- 
itely larger number of reprints. 
Marshall Field & Company, Chi- 
cago, are also using reprints. The 
Knox and Best reproductions of 
the hat are in the higher-priced 
line, while Gimbels made a best- 
selling number out of a Camel hat 
at a low figure. 
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@ HERE'S HOW TIMES HAVE 
CHANGED IN PITTSBURGH 
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.. 56.2% of all Retail Display Advertising 
.. 17.6 of all General Display Advertising 


..: 51.0% of all Automotive Display Advertising 


.» 60.0% of all Retail Rotogravure Advertising 


and 59.9% of the 


Total Sunday Display Advertising 


Media 
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The Pittsburgh Sunday 


SUN TELEGRAPI 
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When Salesmen Must Be Fired, Let 
the Home Office Do It 


A Tactful, Personal Letter Is More Satisfactory Than Having the Branch 
Manager Tell the Bad News 


By J. N. Griffith 


Assistant Sales Manager, The Standard Register Company 


HO should fire salesmen : the 
home office or the district and 
branch office manager? 

Two answers are possible and 
after using them both our manage- 
ment puts the onus on the home 
office. 

It has been our experience that 
the district manager is so saturated 
with the field atmosphere that he 
is prone to become the salesman’s 
advocate at the expense of the com- 
pany’s interests. He is inclined to 
think of himself as bound to “his 
boys” in a brotherhood to fight 
tough prospects and the home office. 

As a result, it frequently hap- 
pened with us that a salesman’s 
official record might indicate low 
volume, lack of co-operation, lack 
of ability, neglect of customers, 
etc., yet the district manager, who 
is naturally a professional optimist, 
would hold such a man month after 
month always hoping for the “turn” 
that would vindicate his judgment. 
Meanwhile the company was 
blocked from the business to which 
it was entitled in that territory. 

We felt, however, that we could 
not censure our district managers 
too severely for lack of moral 
courage because we understood the 
necessity of their close and friendly 
relationship with their men and 
their natural blindness to the com- 
pany’s more comprehensive view- 
point. 

+ 


Joins Royce Printing 
Fred DeB. Bostwick, formerly with 
the Aitkin-Kynett Company, Philadelphia 
advertising agency, has joined the Royce 
Printing Company, New York. 


Hammaker with Ward 


Paul M. Hammaker, formerly with 
Amos Parrish & Company, New York, 
has joined Montgomery Ward & Com: 
pany, Chicago, as retail sales manager. 
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To correct the situation, we es 
tablished a policy that all firing 
must be done from the home offic« 
A field executive may tip us of! 
that he wants to get rid of a certain 
man, or, based upon facts, figures 
and personal observation, we ma\ 
decide to discharge a man. In 
either case, however, the job is 
done by a tactful, uncritical letter 
of dismissal from the home office 
with a copy to the district or 
branch office manager concerned 
who may then follow up this letter 
with the comparatively easy task of 
smoothing things out. In no way 
is the field executive’s personal 
friendship for the salesman jeopar- 
dized. He is in a position to say 
“Well, Bill, I’ve done everything | 
could for you but you see how the 
company feels about it. There's 
nothing more I can do.” 

Some of our field executives at 
first resented the new policy on the 
grounds that it was a reflection 
upon their ability, judgment, and 
courage in running their districts 
but after seeing the plan in actual 
operation they are for it 100 per 
cent. 

To the company the policy has 
meant closer control through quick 
and direct action in ridding the 
sales force of deadwood and the 
home office gladly accepts the re- 
sponsibility of doing the dirty 
work. 


+ 


Appoints Mathews 


The Attleboro, Mass., Sum has ap- 
pointed the Julius Mathews Special 
Agency, publishers’ representative, New 
York, as its advertising representative. 





Findlay Papers Merged 
The Findlay, Ohio, Morning R 
lican and the Evening Courier ~ 
been consolidated and will be published 
as the Morning Republican. 
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HETHER you buy advertising 
on a basis of quantity or quality 
you get the maximum of both in 
the Washington (D. C.) Star. 
The circulation of The #Star— 
Evening and Sunday—is mate- 
rially the largest in the Wash- 
ington Market. 97% of its en- 
tire circulation—Evening and 
Sunday—is confined to the Na- 
tional Capital and the 25-mile 
shopping area into Maryland 
and Virginia which comprise 
this prosperous and productive 
market. And it is HOME cir- 
culation—going regularly, Eve- 
ning and Sunday, into almost 
every HOME in this territory. 
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New York Office 


ue Soe The circulation of Whe Star 
Chicago Office is as big as the Washington 
o. & EVES Market—which means that no 


Lake Michigan Bldg. 


other medium is needed to com- 
pletely and influentially cover it. 





Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers. 
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Why Mennen Has Abolished Free 
Goods 


Wants to Stabilize Price and Help the Retailer Forecast Profits More 
Accurately 


| sere goods have been elimi- 
nated by The Mennen Company. 
This aggressive action became ef- 
fective January 3 and is the 
company’s answer to a problem 
that is troubling many industries, 
particularly the drug trade. The 
new policy, in the opinion of R. H. 
Woodford, sales manager, is not a 
cure-all but certainly is a step in 
the right direction. 

Free goods offers, he states, can 
be made to perform a serviceable 
function, but only as a stimulant. 
For example, free goods offers of 
a new product which are made in 
connection with an established item 
help to introduce the item. But 
when these offers are used as a 
substitute for lower prices or dis- 
counts, the result is a muddle which 
hinders retailers from a quick and 
accurate appraisal of their costs 
and profits. 

Last year the company, which 
sells to wholesalers, and, where a 
set minimum is specified, to dealers 
direct, offered a 15 per cent dis- 
count. In addition, each order for 
twelve dozen included one dozen 
free. All dealers were not able to 
participate in the benefits planned 
under this free goods offer. Those 
who were able to take advantage of 
it either were able to make a longer 
profit or to undersell the dealer 
who bought in smaller quantities. 

Another disadvantage had its 
source in the fact that the whole- 
saler who got one dozen free for 
every eleven dozen ordered, did not 
always pass on to the dealer his 
share of the free dozen when he 
bought in less than specified medium 
quantities. 

Mr. Woodford sums up the situ- 
ation when he states that “mer- 
handising plans involving distribu- 
tion of free goods have been one of 
the chief causes for the existing 
variation of prices in the drug in- 
lustry.” Together with the elimi- 


nation of free goods, Mennen also 
announces lower list prices which, 
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in effect, make the cost to retailers 
approximately the same as last year 
when each order for twelve dozen 
included one dozen free. Trade 
discounts and direct minimum pur- 
chase requirements remain un- 
changed. 

Mr. Woodford, in his announce- 
ment to wholesale distributors, 
stated : 

“We believe it is time that price 
lists should reflect the prevailing 
decreased cost of commodities. We 
believe also that the best interests 
of all will be served if the confu- 
sion of free goods be eliminated 
from price lists. 

“We therefore announce a re- 
vised list which reflects gad prices 
and eliminates free g 

“We hope that this aatied will 
tend to remove the inequalities 
which have resulted in the present 
price structure. We hope that it 
will tend to stabilize prices and will 
help the retailer to forecast his 
profits more accurately and with 
greater confidence.” 


Dealers Informed 
by Direct Mail 


A supplementary letter to whole- 
salers explained that no adjustments 
would be made for floor stocks. 
Dealers were informed of the new 
pricing method in a direct-mail 
folder which declared this method 
to be the company’s contribution to 
help retailers sell Mennen products 
at a fair profit. 

With the new price list it is ex- 
pected that an improved condition 
will result. “It would appear,” 
Mr. Woodford informs the trade, 
“that continuous free goods allow- 
ances have resulted in the addi- 
tional free goods ceasing to render 
the function for which they were 
originally designed. All dealers can 
now buy on a more comparable and 
favorable basis, and this policy 
should benefit both the wholesaler 
as well as the retailer.” 

The new policy, he states, has as 
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its sole objective a clarification of 
the price structure and stabilization 
of the price situation. It is expected 
to help the small druggist, at the 
same time giving the benefit of vol- 
ume discounts to those entitled to 
them. The discount percentage 
which applies to minimum orders 
also applies to larger orders and 
does not increase with the size of 
orders. 

Dealers, it is believed, will sell 
as much goods without a free goods 
deal as with one, provided that a 
manufacturer, through his adver- 
tising, maintains acceptance for his 
products and keeps them moving 
from the dealer’s counter. 

While free goods are supposed to 
be a sales stimulant, it is question- 
able if this supposition holds good 
in fact. They can be used as levers 
for price variation, but, in that very 
move, their purpose is defeated. 
Those retailers who can’t buy in 


+ 


Changes on Staff of Ultra- 
Class Magazines 


Following the organization of Ultra- 
Class Magazines, Inc., reported last 
week, there have been a number of ap- 
pointments made for the group and its 
three member a eg as follows: 

Arts & Decoration: Roger W. Pat- 
terson becomes advertising manager. He 
was formerly with House Beautiful and 
the National Shelter Group. Joseph A. 
Judd will continue as Eastern advertis- 
ing manager. Charles M. Edler, re- 
cently with House Beautiful, joins the 
Eastern staff of which G. Everett Parks 
continues as a member. 

The Sportsman: Staff continues un- 
anges except with addition of Fred A. 
Rinehart and Roy Robinson. Mr. 
Rinehart was formerly with The Spur 
and The Literary Digest. Mr. Robinson, 
until recently. sales ya & > of the Phil- 
adelphia office of A Leach & Com- 
pany, will be in >. of financial and 
marine pavers, 

The Stage: Staft continues unchanged. 

E. H. Telfer, who has been with The 
Sportsman, will represent all members of 
the group on travel accounts. C. W. 
Fuller, recently New England manager, 
has been appointed Eastern manager for 
the group. J. S. Fi in, formerly of 
Cosmopolitan, will be business manager. 
H. S. Lines, vice-president of the group, 
in addition will be general ma He 
was formerly mg ed of The * But- 
terick Publishing Compan 

Christian A. Herter, a a auuer of fe 
board of directors of The S: 
also become a member of the board of 


the 

Offices. for the present will be at 50 
East Forty-second Street and 11 East 
Forty-fourth Street, New York. 
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necessary quantities to get the offer 
find a competitor who does get it 
underselling, with the consequence 
that antagonism is directed against 
the manufacturer. 

Mr. Woodford points out that “it 
has become customary for dealers, 
in placing orders, to ask what free 
goods deals are offered when what 
they really want to know is, “What 
is the list price?’ This is a result 
of promiscuous use of free deals. 
The trade has to figure out prices 
itself. Under our new policy, cost 
price is clearly stated in the list 
price. We believe this will be ap- 
preciated and that we are helping 
ourselves and the industry in meet- 
ing a situation which eminent ex- 
ecutives in the drug industry con- 
demn.” 

Though the new policy was an- 
nounced only last week, salesmen 
already report that the trade is 
commenting favorably on the move. 


+ 


Chicago Advertising Council 
Elects 


Basil Church, Chicago manager of the 
Capper Publications, was re-elected chair- 
man of the executive board of the 
Chicago Advertising Council this week. 
Also re-elected were: G. R. Schaeffer, 
advertising manager of Marshall Field & 
Co., first vice-chairman; Burr L. Rob- 
bins, General Outdoor Advertising Co., 
second vice-chairman and Maurice H. 
Needham, president of Needham, Louis 
& Brorby, Inc., treasurer. 

The following were elected directors 
for two-year terms: Leslie Atlass, 
Columbia Broadcasting System; Marvin 
Harms, Premier Malt Sales Co.; Arthur 
Grove, o Genéral Electric Ap- 
pliance Co.; Borton, LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, A. N. Steele, 
Standard Oil Co., (Indiana); M. J. 


Blair, 5 Walter Thompson Co.; and 
Lloyd Herrold, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


These were re-elected for two-year 
terms; ew T. Aubrey, Aubrey & 
Moore, Inc.; G. D. Crain, r., Class & 
Industrial Marketi: Charles B. Goes, 
Jr., Goes Lithograp ing Co.; Robert G. 
Marshall, Marshall Letter Service; 
Rodger McGraw-Hill Publishing 

Simpson, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe; and od Younggreen, 
ors & Finn, Inc 

Kenneth manager of the 

Cale Better Business ureau, and 

a i Ashley, Chicago Association of 
te, were made ex-officio members. 


Ziv Agency Adds Spires 


Krell Spires has joined Frederic W 
Ziv, Inc., Cincinnati advertising agency, 
as an account executive. 
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Business Books in Brief 


T= CONSUMER. By Walter 
B. Pitkin. (McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, Inc.) After some years 
of apparent neglect the consumer 
has at last reached the point where 
he is being subjected to microscopic 
study on the part of psychologists, 
economists and other scientists. 
Professor Pitkin’s book is the live- 
liest, most interesting study of the 
consumer yet made. 

The author’s attitude is well ex- 
pressed in the following quotation : 
“I maintain that the consumer is 
no more an object of economic sci- 
ence than of astronomy or botany. 
He is prior to all econormics and 
determined by laws as far removed 
from those of economics as eco- 
nomics is distant from geometry. 
The consumer is beyond economics, 
before economics and beneath eco- 
nomics. For consuming is living.” 

From this point Professor Pitkin 
proceeds to give the great buying 
public a thorough psychological 
analysis. 

If, in making this analysis, he 
stirs up the somewhat muddied 
thinking which has characterized 
the attitude of far too many adver- 
tisers toward the buying public, his 
book will have done business a real 
service although, quite frankly, 
Professor Pitkin is much more in- 
terested in doing the consumer a 
service than he is in helping busi- 
ness. 

Like every other author, he has 
to reach a conclusion and suggest a 
remedy. His remedy, unhappily 
for the consumer, is to be found 
in an application of the following 
remark: 

“The world does not need new 
consumption goods or cheaper ones 
or more of the old nearly so much 
as it needs civilization. Until busi- 
ness leaders are deeply convinced 
of this simple truth, they will miss 
the larger prosperity.” 

Thus we are left by the author 
just where Mr. Wells has left us 
so often, the pitiful bystanders 
watching the race between civiliza- 
tion and chaos, ag 


Standardization of Consumers’ 
Goods. By Jessie V. Coles. (The 





Ronald Press Company.) Dr. Coles 
is also interested in the consumer 
but she is seeking some method of 
standardization of products, nomen- 
clature, and distribution whereby 
the buyer will not have to use 
guesswork and, incidentally, will 
lose a lot of fun. Elaborate and 
thorough-going systems of stand- 
ardization are recommended and a 
surprisingly large amount of data 
has been gathered to show what 
has already been accomplished. An 
interesting book if you are a 
standardizer. 
* * * 

llth Annual of Advertising Art. 
(The Book Service Company.) The 
ever-interesting, ever-stimulating 
and always beautiful review of the 
Annual Exhibition of Advertising 
Art sponsored by the Art Directors’ 
Club of New York. Just as the ex- 
hibition each year takes on new 
interests and new significance, so 
does each succeeding Annual show 
improvement over its predecessor. 
No one who has the least preten- 
sion to having an understanding of 
the trends of American advertising 
art can afford to be without this 
interesting and stimulating Annual. 


Economic Tendencies in the 
United States. By Frederick C. 
Mills. (The National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc.) The au- 
thor in his introduction quotes Pon- 
derevo, who, in “Tono-Bungay,” 
says, “It isn’t a constructed tale I 
have to tell, but unmanageable real- 
ities.” Dr. Mills has not attempted 
to make a nicely articulated struc- 
ture but has substituted, instead, a 
search for significant methods of 
handling and organizing relevant 
data, suggested ways of viewing 
them, possible modes of combining 
them, to the end that some light 
may be thrown on the processes of 
a going economic system during 
two eras of expansion. He has 
done a remarkably thorough job 
and the result is a book which deals 
with facts rather than two-penny 
economic theories. 

It would be a good thing if the. 
drove of amateur economists who 
have written so vigorously and so 
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sterilely on the general subject of 
“the way out” were to do a little 
digging into the facts and realities 
which have occupied Dr. Mills. 

* * * 


Handbook of Business 
spondence. By John C. McCloskey. 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc.) This is a 
thorough, concise and complete out- 
line of the subject of business cor- 
respondence and, therefore, ap- 
proaches very near the goal of 
being a perfect handbook. Rules 
are briefly and clearly expressed 
and the examples chosen as illustra- 
tions are admirable. Not the least 
valuable features of the book are 
the outlines at the beginning of the 
book and the table of words often 
misspelled which appears at the 


end. 
* * * 


Business Letters. By G. M. Hoff- 
man. (The Penn Publishing Com- 
pany.) An interesting text-book on 
letters. It is elementary in nature 
and therefore of interest to the 
beginner rather than the expert 
practitioner. 

* * 

Introduction to Advertising. By 
W. E. Trimble. (Isaac Pitman & 
Sons.) Mr. Trimble, a Canadian 
advertising man, has added an ex- 
cellent text-book to the already 
crowded shelf of similar works. In 
his introduction he points out that 
it has been prepared for the student 
whose business career may involve 
the use of advertising but not neces- 
sarily the creation of it. He says, 
wisely, “Thousands of business 
men who never actually write or 
plan advertising must, however, ap- 
prove such advertising for their 
own businesses.” Within his self- 
imposed limitations Mr. Trimble 


— 


Sunshine Starts Business 


John Sunshine, for ten years sales 
manager of the Hercules Chemical Com- 
ny, New York, has organized the John 
Soides Chemical Company at Chicago 


to do business as a manufacturing 
chemist. Offices are at 604 West Lake 
Street. 





Directs Pittsburgh Bureau 


Reuel W. Elton, for a number of 
years with the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce, has been made manager of 
the Pittsburgh Better Business Bureau. 


Corre- 
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has done his job skilfully. The 
illustrations are well chosen and the 
material is handled logically. 

* * * 


Tested Selling Sentences. By 
Elmer Wheeler. (John Murphy 
Company.) The greater part of 
this book is taken up with selling 
sentences that have been tested in 
actual practice. It concludes with 
100 sentences which have been 
chosen for their long standing ef- 
fectiveness in making sales. Mr. 
Wheeler has done a good job of 
selecting a surprisingly comprehen- 
sive list of sales ideas. That so 
many of these sentences seem trite 
is due, probably, to the fact that 
they have proved themselves in 
action and, therefore, are used 
again and again. 

* * 


Modern Lettering from A to Z. 
By A. Cecil Wade. (Isaac Pitman 
& Sons.) Mr. Wade, a London ad- 
vertising artist, has had the intelli- 
gence to use a minimum of text 
and a maximum of examples of 
good lettering. This should be an 
excellent handbook, particularly for 
the American letterist who would 
like to refresh his own point of 
view by studying what is being 
done in Europe. 

* * 


Modern Publicity. (The Studio 
Publications, Inc.) This is a kind 
of art director’s annual of Euro- 
pean advertising art although it has 
a considerable number of selections 
taken from the United States. It is 
probably the best and most com- 
prehensive collection between two 
covers of what has been done 
abroad during the last year. For 
that reason it is a welcome addition 
to any library of advertising art. 


a. 
Represents New Group 


F. L. Shankweiler is executive direc- 
tor and manager of the Schools and Col 
leges Group of Daily Newspapers, newly 
organized, with offices at 222 North 
Eighth Street, Allentown, Pa. Members 
of the group will carry weekly advertis- 
ing sections on schools and colleges. 


Adds New Account 
The Allcock Manufacturing Company, 
Ossining, N. Y., proprietaries, has placed 
its advertising account with Small, Klepp- 
ner & Seiffer, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


FIRST 


IN AMERICA 

IN CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 
IN 1932 


The New York American printed 
more classified advertising dur- 
ing 1932 than any newspaper in 
the United States, according to 
official figures released by Media 
Records. 


Here is the comparative ranking 
of the first ten newspapers in 
\merica :— 


SCHON AMO mm 


_ 


LINES 
. NEW YORK AMERICAN 4,455,848 


Los Angeles Times. . . .4,285,521 
New York Times... .3,964,251 
. Brooklyn Eagle....... 3,806,358 
. Detroit News......... 3,779,362 
. Washington Star. .... .3,688,847 


Los Angeles Examiner . 3,685,101 


. San Fran. Examiner ..3,631,433 
. Oakland Tribune... ..3,628,712 
. Chicago Tribune...... 


3,156,455 


New llork American 


AMERICA’S GREATEST WANT AD NEWSPAPER 
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We are ready! 


After five years of study and work, we an- 
nounce the opening of a new, modern and 
completely equipped plant with the greatest 
capacity for the production of electrotypes 
in the world. 


ADVANCE INDEPENDENT ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana 


We located this plant in Indianapolis, the 
natural shipping center for the whole coun- 
try, so that distribution, speed and lowest 
costs are certain. 

This, with our electrotype plants in New 
York and Detroit, The Typographic Service 
Co. and Independent Typesetting Co. offers 
a complete service to advertisers. 


ELECTROGRAPHIC CORPORATION 
216 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 
. 
VITAL FACTS 


Capacity of Indianapolis are kept in the vaults. 
plant, 3000 page-size 


instoal 
electros a day. Trains toall parts of country 


pass through Indianapolis 
Size of plant 40,000 square = perfect originating 
feet. Modern equipment point for distribution. 

throughout. 17 molding 
presses. 32 depositing tanks 
—shipping room 40’ x 80’. 
Fire-proof vaults 20’ x 24’ 


Trans-continental flying 
field within fifteen minutes 
from plant. 


for storing patterns and Manned by organization 
engravings. All live pat- trained to fine quality and 
terns not actually in work modern service. 
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Announcement 


It is our pleasure to announce that we 
now have associated with us, as Chair- 
man of.the Board of Electrographic 


Corporation, 


MR. FREDERICK W. NASH 


Mr. Nash has withdrawn as a General 
Partner of Merrill, Lynch and Company, 
to bring to us his wide and rich knowl- 
edge of advertising, merchandising and 
industry for our benefit and the service 


of our clients. 


ELECTROGRAPHIC CORPORATION 


216 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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OBSERVER 
CIT'y 


PRESENTED TO THE WIDE-AWAKE 
ADVERTISING AND SALES MANAGERS 
OF THE NATION 


WHO WANT TO BEAT 1932 RECORDS 


Plenty of dealers to sell thru, 
150,000 readers to sell to, thru the 
columns of the 


Jersey Obseruer 


which covers Observer City (the 
shaded section of the map of 
Hudson County, New Jersey), 
comprising 3 cities and 5 towns. 








OFFICES 
HOBOKEN - JERSEY CITY - UNION CITY 
National Representatives 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco Seattle 
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A Triple-Duty Book 


It Solves a Problem of Manufacturer Who Must Supply Sales Helps to 
Two Distinct Types of Dealers 


‘’T-HE BOOK OF VISION” 

which The Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
will introduce to the optical trade, 
starting this month, in addition to 
being a book, is a display—with 
a triple-function which 
creates a_ practical 
solution to certain 
problems peculiar to 
the optical industry. 

The optical business, 
because of its semi- 
professional character, 
does not permit the 
use of conventional ad- 
vertising helps. While 
there are some prac- 
titioners who are 
frankly commercial, 
there are, on the other 
hand, others, known as 
“upstairs men,” who 
maintain professional 
offices — not stores — 
and who try to avoid 
any appearance of 
commercialism. 

Although both types 
of distributors sell eye- 
glasses, their approach 
to selling and mer- 
chandising is entirely 
different. The prob- 
lem of optical manu- 
facturers is to supply 
dealer helps that do 
the job—and yet are 
sympathetically adjusted 
selling needs of both 
practitioners. 

“The Book of Vision” is a solu- 
tion to this problem. The book it- 
self, with a page size of eleven 
by fourteen inches, contains forty- 
four pages with French fold 
deckle-edges. Addressed to the 
public—to the layman. who wears, 
or who may need, glasses—the text 
and style are modern and pictorial. 

The idea behind this graphic 
treatment is best understood by re- 
viewing the threefold purpose of 
the book: 

First, it is intended to be a win- 
dow display for practitioners who 


to the 
types of 








have stores and store windows that 
need displays. In such cases, the 


book is really twenty-four different 
displays, because each page contains 
a different and definite idea about 
eyesight conservation. 


While there 


This Is the Cover of “The Book of Vision” Which 
Has a Page Size of Eleven by Fourteen Inches 


is a sequence to the subject-matter, 
there is no carry-over of copy from 
page to page. Opening at any part 
of the book, a practitioner can find 
a single idea that he can adapt as 
the central theme of a window dis- 
play. The open book serves as dis- 
play material—its message clearly 
and briefly presented on the double- 
page spread. 

“The Book of Vision” answers a 
second, entirely different need for 
the upstairs practitioner, for the 
man who is more professional, less 
obviously commercial, in contact 
with patients. For him, the book 
is designed to lie on a table in his 
waiting room. It contains messages 
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Two Inside Pages Typical of the Contents of the Book 


to challenge the interest of any 
or all types. 

Mrs. Housewife, awaiting her 
turn, picks up the book. She sees 
a pictorial description of what poor 
eyesight can do to hold back a child 
in school. Her mind leaps to little 
Tommy, whose report card con- 
tains mostly red D’s. Perhaps, she 
muses, Tommy’s eyes need look- 
ing at. 

Miss Eighteen Years Old, sitting 
in the waiting room before her eye 
examination, is fretting that she 
may have to wear eyeglasses. Pag- 
ing through the book, she notices 
that modern optical science has 
been working with nationally fa- 
mous authorities to develop glasses 
that have an important value in im- 
proving the lines of the face, elimi- 
nating crow’s feet, etc. This re- 
assures her; the idea of wearing 
glasses does not seem quite such a 
tragedy. 

So, page by page, picture by pic- 
ture, the book lays its story of eye- 
sight conservation before the gen- 
eral public that awaits its turn in 
the outer office of the upstairs prac- 
titioner. By the time the reader 
has entered the inner office, he has 
learned something about eyes and 
eyesight, and the practitioner’s job 
is simplified. 

Suppose, however, the practi- 
tioner is dealing with a patient who 


presents a difficult problem. Here 
enters the third purpose of this 
book—as assistant salesman for the 
practitioner who finds it difficult or 
embarrassing to do much selling or 
persuading. 

For example, Mrs. Customer may 
object to the price of her glasses. 
Mr. Practitioner can turn to some 
page in the book to help answer 
her objections. He may show her 
the intricate ‘and costly processes 
that enter into the manufacture of 
optical lenses. He may say to her, 
quoting a page, “Close your eyes. 
Imagine going through life that 
way’ —convincing her of the value 
of her improved eyesight through 
glasses. 

In “The Book of Vision,” there- 
fore, Bausch & Lomb have created 
a three-sided dealer help: First, a 
window or interior display; second, 
an advertising book for waiting 
rooms or optical practitioners; 
third, an assistant salesman. 

M. C. Williamson, advertising 
manager, explains: “ “The Book of 
Vision’ will be offered in consid- 
eration of a bonafide order for 
Bausch & Lomb Orthogen Wide 
Vision Lenses, a minimum quan- 
tity of fifty pairs. This purchase 
requirement does not necessarily 
mean new business for us, al- 
though in some cases, that is the 
result. 
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“The purpose of the deal, how- 
ever, is to make certain that the 
book goes into the hands of only 
users of our products. Without it, 
it would be hard for us to control 
the circulation, which we must do 
on a proposition as expensive as 
this. In a sense, the book might be 
regarded as a premium, although 
we do not like to consider it as 
such. Rather, it is an expression 
of our appreciation of the patron- 
age of good accounts, and while 
our advertising in it is very limited 
and conservative, the value of its 
pages to the optical retailer is in- 
estimable. 

“Of course there are many 
smaller accounts who cannot place 
a stock order and who conduct 
their business on what we call a 
‘prescription’ basis. Even prac- 
titioners doing a good volume of 
business sometimes prefer to work 
on this basis rather than carry 


+ 
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stock. To the prescription account 
we have another deal which makes 
it entirely possible for him to 
qualify over a period of time. We 
do not plan to sell the book.” 

It is planned to introduce the 
book to distributors through busi- 
ness-paper advertising and in the 
company’s house magazine going to 
the ophthalmic trade. It will be 
promoted chiefly, however, by 
means of a sales kit which will 
consist of an actual cover from 
the book, a few representative 
pages, a miniature dummy repro- 
ducing all the pages, in one color, 
and designed merely to show the 
continuity and the contents. This 
kit will include a sales manual 
presenting by graphs some fea- 
tures of the company’s lenses. 

To hold the book a black and 
silver wooden base is being offered, 
which will be sold to those in the 
trade desiring it for $1. 


Me 


Mr. Mitchell Now Has the Palm 


ALBERT FRANK-GUENTHER Law, 
INCORPORATED 
New York City 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am afraid that you will have 
to transfer the palm for continuous 
service on one account from the 
worthy brow of Mr. Emmett 
(Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom, 
Printers’ INK, January 5) to that 
of no less worthy G. B. Mitchell, 
vice-president of Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, Inc. 

Some time in 1912 the Canadian 
Pacific Railway account came to 
the Albert Frank Agency, and Mr. 
Mitchell was assigned to handle 
it. He’s still doing it, and as far 
as this observer can note, with the 
same punch that characterized his 
work in the beginning. 

The CPR account has always 

aa 


Jacoby with Daniel Moscow 


Leonard Jacoby, Jr., formerly with 
Louis A. Lepis, Inc., New York, has 
been appointed_vice- eeneut of Daniel 
Moscow, Inc., New York printer. 





been split, but in the course of his 
career, Mr. Mitchell has worked 
on every phase of the client’s ac- 
tivities—steamship services, cruises, 
railways and hotels. He has trav- 
eled from one end of Europe to the 
other, and all through the Orient, 
to say nothing of the length and 
breadth of Canada and Alaska, in 
the interests of this account. 

Mr. Mitchell’s artistic ability en- 
ables him to preserve in sketch 
form many of the impressions 
gained on his travels, and in be- 
tween directing campaigns, he 
translates the sketches into oils and 
water-colors which are exhibited at 
prominent art clubs. 

So unless you've already had 
news of someone with more than 
twenty years on one account to his 
credit, the palm goes to Mitchell. 

B. S. Lattin. 


+ 


New Account to Wales 


The Atlantic Terra Cotta Company, 
New York, thas appointed The Wales 
Advertising Company, Inc., of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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8E WISE 
PLAY SAFE 
BUY AUTOCARS! 


T isn’t only the brewers who are 
getting ready for the return of 
beer. There are numerous other 
industries which are lining up on 
the starting line, ready to go after 
business as soon as the legislators 


+ 
Munro Heads Legion Post 


Willis W. Munro, advertising manager 
of the Hupp Motor Car Company, has 
been elected commander of Advertising 
Men’s Post No. 365 of the American 
Legion, Detroit. 

Robert E, Clayton, Lee Anderson Ad- 
vertising Company, is senior vice- 
commander and Fred Cortis, of the 
Stuyvesant Group, is junior vice- 
commander. Eugene Zuber, Campbell- 
Ewald Company, is finance officer and 
Jack Henderson, Crowell Publishing 
Company, is adjutant. , : 

Members of the executive committee 
include: J. Grant Hamilton, William J. 
Schmidt, George Slocum and Harold 
Aarons. 
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Wagner Electric Appoints 


Anfenger Agency 
The Wagner Electric Corporation, St. 
Louis, electric motors, fans and other 
electrical equipment, has appointed the 
Anfenger Advertising Agency, of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 


Leaves Cleveland “News” 
Carl M. Marvin, for the last three 
years assistant business manager of the 
Cleveland News, and, before that, for 
fifteen years its advertising director, has 
resigned. 


Ready for Beer 






NOBLE EXPERIMENT” 








at Washington legally approve re- 
sumption of an old industry. 

Here is reproduced an illustra- 
tion from a business-paper adver- 
tisement of The Autocar Company 
to remind brewers that the delivery 
of beer will be no new experience 
for Autocar trucks. It may have 
been some years since beer was le- 
gally hauled, but its haulage, the 
trade is told, will be a familiar load. 
In the meantime, lest the brewers 
forget, they are urged to “make 
no ‘noble experiment’ with motor 
trucks.” 

The picture was taken’ twenty- 
three years ago when, as the adver- 
tiser states, its trucks already had 
earned the approval of many brew- 
ers. Things have changed since 
then and it seems that they are 
about to change again. 

“Since then,” the advertisement 
states, “neither constitutional amend- 
ment nor political buffoonery has 
interrupted the development” of 
Autocar trucks. Brewers are asked, 
if they have not seen the modern 
brewer’s trucks, to write to the 
company for details. 


e 


Electrographic Has New Plant 

The Electrographic Cospenation, New 
York, has opened a new plant at Indian- 
apolis. The plant, which has a produc- 
tion capacity of 3,000 page-size electros 
a day, will be operated by the Advance 
Independent Electrotype Company, a sub- 
sidiary. The Reilly Electrotype Com- 
pany, New York, and the Michigan Elec- 
trotype & Stereotype Company, Detroit, 
together with The Typographic Service 
Company and the Independent Typeset- 
ting, both of New York, are also sub- 
sidiaries of the Electrographic Corpora- 
tion. 


M. N. La Pidus Starts Own 


Business 
Milton N. La Pidus, formerly with 
the La Pidus Printing and Lithograph 
Company, Inc., New York, conducted 
his father, has organized the Gains- 
borough Press, Inc., at 270 Lafayette 
Street, New York. 


Fletcher & Ellis Get Hat 


Account 
The Hat Corporation of America has 
appointed Fletcher & Ellis, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to handle the 
advertising on Knox, , 4 & Byron 
hats. Newspapers and magazines will 


be used. 
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Here’s 
a Plan to Cut 
Your 


Overhead! 
* 


F YOUR sales volume is down, 

and it is costing you dearly to 
maintain branch houses in these 
times—let us make this common- 
sense suggestion: Close your 
branches, and use A. W. A. 
Warehouses instead! 


It will cut your distribution costs 

. actually improve your service 

to your customers . . . yet confine 

your expenses to the volume of 
goods moving! 

Imagine better branch house serv- 
ice than you’ve ever had before— 
but no lease, no labor pay-roll, no 
fixed expense! You pay ona “‘piece 
work basis’’ only, for goods actu- 
ally stored or distributed! 


Our 32-page booklet, which will 
be sent free on request, describes 
in detail the A. W. A. Plan of 
Distribution— through merehandise 
warehouses located in 189 principal 
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Is 
Branch House 
Overhead 
Causing You 
Losses? 








American cities. These warehouses 
receive your merchandise in carload 
or less-than-carload lots... store it 
until needed by wholesalers, dealers 
or users ... then deliver it where it 
is wanted. In effect, these ware- 
houses become your branch house 
in each city you select ... storing 
and distributing your goods... 
handling your orders . . . keeping 
in touch with you through daily 
stock reports. 

Send today for the A. W. A. 


booklet. You will find it helpful in 
aiding you to meet today’s problems. 





AMERICAN 


WAREHOUSEMEN’S 


ASSOCIATION 


2036 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill 
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ANOTHER SUCCES 
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A SUCCESS .. . that’s the only adequate descrip. 


tion of the special package feature that appears 


in January Printers’ Ink Monthly. 


The section runs thirty-four pages. A unique 
editorial accomplishment, based on a round 
table discussion by seven foremost package de- 
signers. The title is: “The Economy of Im.- 


proved Packaging.” 


W 


AND ANOTHER IN THE MAKING... for the 


March issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly. This 
feature will tie in with the competition for the 
Second Irwin D. Wolf Award. As a result of 
special arrangements made with the American 
Management Association and the National Alli- 
ance of Art and Industry, this annual exhibition 


will be covered authoritatively and completely. 


Packages shown at the exhibit are limited to 
those developed and placed on the market be- 
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THE MAKING... 


tween January 1, 1932, and February 15, 1933. 
The jury of award consists of nine authorities 
in the world of merchandising and design. The 
two groups sponsoring the exhibit, and the un- 
questioned standing of the jurors, guarantee an 
unbiased selection for the awards—a selection 


based solely on the merits of the packages. 


A thoroughly novel plan for reporting the ex- 
hibit has been devised. 


other features, contributions by some of the 


It includes, among 


most prominent people concerned in the exhibit. 
An equally novel pictorial treatment has been 
developed—there will be at least four pages of 
package pictures. 


We confidently expect an editorial feature that 
will win the enthusiasm of users of packages. It 
will offer another example of the progressive 
editorial treatment that Printers’ Ink Monthly is 


giving to packages and other important mer- 


chandising subjects of the day. 
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Manufacturer Holds Retail Sale 


Odds and Ends Are Disposed of in the Home Town after Being Offered 


to Regular Outlets 


By H. L. Harrison 


Director of Advertising, The Miller Company 


A? some period over a course of 

a year, most manufacturers are 
confronted with an accumulation of 
items—designers’ models, salesmen’s 
samples, leftovers from various 
regular lines, discontinued items, 
broken lines. This is all salable 
merchandise, and in dollars and 
cents it generally presents a siz- 
able amount. 

During times of normal economic 
conditions it is most always pos- 
sible to dispose of the entire quantity 
on hand in a comparatively short 
period of time at special close-out 
prices, to the larger dealers or dis- 
tributors located in various sections 
of the country. In times such as 
we have been experiencing, how- 
ever, it is a more difficult task in 
that many distributors find they 
are heavily overstocked themselves, 
and are rather reluctant to take on 
additional merchandise in quantity, 
no matter how good a value it 
might be. And then, of course, the 
market is literally flooded with so- 
called distress merchandise that 
actually goes begging at almost un- 
heard of prices. 

We, as a manufacturer of lamps 
and lighting fixtures, were con- 
fronted with a collection of items 
such as outlined above, and natur- 
ally our first thought of disposing 
of these items, which were really 
excellent values at the prices we 
placed on them, was through our 
regular channels of distribution, as 
in the past there were always to be 
found a group of retailers awaiting 
an opportunity such as ours, to buy 
sizable amounts to conduct special 
sales activities. 

A general tabulation of the items 
at hand was broadcast to our sales 
organization. Some sales resulted 


after several weeks of effort by 
these men, but the volume was not 
there, and we felt that at this rate 
it would take a considerable period 
of time to dispose of all of the 
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various lines that we had on hand. 

What then? 

Immediate sales seemed most de- 
sirable, in view of the many new 
additions to our lines that were in 
development. We wanted to give 
the entire organization a “clean 
slate” to begin the new year with 
rather than burden them with con- 
stant effort to dispose of the re- 
maining items in our stock, and 
thereby divert their attention from 
the newer offerings. 

So we decided to run a sale—a 
sale entirely apart from our regular 
procedure—a retail sale. No, we 
did not enter into the retail busi- 
ness as a continuous activity, but 
we did decide to sell retail as long 
as the stock lasted, right in our 
own city. In other words, we 
opened our factory display rooms 
to the public. We did this with- 
out fear of jeopardizing our regular 
distribution in that every dealer in 
the city had had the opportunity of 
buying this sale merchandise be- 
fore we definitely arrived at this 
method of sale. 


Sensational Copy 
Announces the Sale 


We announced the sale to. the 
general public in our local news- 
papers using medium-size space, 
and in that it was a sale with ex- 
ceptional values, we made the copy 
sensational and used a heavy type 
set-up. The public being unaccus- 
tomed to having extended to them 
the opportunity of buying direct 
from the factory at low prices, 
actually flocked to our factory dis- 
play rooms the day the announce- 
ment appeared. 

Over-taxing our entire local sales 
force, we found it necessary to re- 
cruit additional salespeople from 
among the personnel in our general 
offices. Close to a thousand dollars’ 
worth of merchandise was sold the 
first day. It was “cash and carry” 
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business, no bookkeeping expense, 
no packing and shipping charges. 
Similar results occurred the next 
few days, all from this one news- 
paper announcement. 

Encouraged by the general re- 
sults, we broadened the local ad- 
vertising schedule and extended the 
time of the sale, and people con- 
tinued to come in. 

The sale unloaded the bulk of 
our overstocked items, thereby ac- 
complishing its purpose. In ad- 
dition, it substantiated the fact that 
the public is quick to appreciate 
values, and has the cash available 
to buy when it sees them. This 
was clearly demonstrated by many 
people, who, while they had no im- 
mediate use for the items they were 
purchasing, felt that the values 
were so great that they could not 
afford to pass them by. 

While we still have no intention 
of definitely entering into a general 
retail business, we have at our dis- 
posal, a sales outlet for use as con- 
ditions may warrant. 





Opens San Francisco Office 


James A. Houlihan, president of James 
Houlihan, Inc., has transferred his ac- 
tivities to the Pacific Coast. He has 
opened offices in the Chancery Building, 
San Francisco, which will be the head- 
quarters of a campaign his agency will 
conduct for the Willys-Overland Pacific 
Company. 

Mr. Houlihan had made his head- 
quarters on the Pacific Coast up until a 
few years ago when he opened an office 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. Associated with 
him in San Francisco are G. E. Houli- 
han, vice-president; Leo J. Maloney, 
secretary-treasurer, Ellsworth Adams, art 
director, H. Magennis, production man- 
ager and Frank J. Maloney, publicity 
director. 

John B. Parsons and Charles Klor 
- 2 charge of the office at Los 

ngeles. 





Hygrade Sylvania Executives 
Have New Headquarters 


The Hygrade Sylvania Corporation, 
Emporium, Pa., and Salem, Mass., has 
established an executive sales office at 
500 Fifth Avenue, New ioe J. 
Pos r, chairman of the board; G. Ers- 
kine, president, and E. De vice- 


president, will make their headquarters 
at the new office, as will S. N. Abbott, 
P. S. Ellison, H. H. Fuller, 

pin, C. G. Pyle and C. 
executives, 


H. P. Gil- 
W. Shaw, sales 
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TRADE IN 
WAITING! 


“PUNCH” has the largest 
paid-in-advance Subscrip- 
tion List in the British 
Empire. Every week 
“PUNCH” goes out to 
tens of thousands of people 
who have made this journal 
a regular part of their lives 
—people who have ordered 
“PUNCH” in advance, 
who wait for its arrival, 
who absorb everything in 
it from cover to cover. 
Think what this means for 
you who have merchandise 
and services to sell..... 
Every week, direct contact 
with a vast community, 
not only in the British Isles 
but in every corner of the 
English-speaking world—a 
community well-to-do and 
ready to buy good goods. 
Week after week your 
announcements, withall the 
soundly-founded reputa- 
tion of “* PUNCH” behind 
them, go to the same 
people, driving home their 
message, making your 
product familiar, building 
prestige as no other journal 
can do. Can you afford 
to ignore this immense 
publicity value? Write to 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ PUNCH ” 
10, BOUVERIE STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 ENG. 








Conquering Returned Goods Evi! 


(Continued from page 6) 


The manufacturer can show the 
distributor that there is no legiti- 
mate reason for returning the mer- 
chandise. Or he can point out to 
a retailer, whose real reason for 
wanting to make a return is that 
he believes the merchandise is not 
salable, that, actually, it may be 
disposed of rapidly and with profit. 

With the merchandise still on 
the retailer’s shelves, the manufac- 
turer’s task in keeping it there— 
provided, of course, there is no 
valid excuse for returning it—is 
considerably simplified. 


Multibestos Company 
(Brake Lining, etc.) 
A. G. Richards: 


“We allow no goods to be re- 
turned without our permission. We 
limit the return of goods to 2% 
per cent per year of the purchases 
made from us. A 10 per cent 
handling charge is made on all re- 
turned goods shipments, unless 
there is an error in shipment on 
our part or defective merchandise. 
We require the purchase of new 
merchandise to the extent of twice 
the dollar volume of the merchan- 
dise returned for credit. 

“Even with these precautions, we 
are constantly finding that we have 
to make exceptions, especially in 
cases of organizations that cannot 
meet their obligations. We believe, 
however, that when and if the 
Asbestos Brake Lining Association 
rules for returned goods are 
adopted by the industry as a whole, 
the abuse will be cut to a mini- 
mum.” 

It will be noticed that there are 
four planks in the returned goods 
platform of the Multibestos Com- 
pany: 

First, no returns without permis- 
sion. 

Second, a limit on the volume of 
returns, based on a stipulated per- 
centage of sales. This has many 
advantages, including sounding the 
death knell for the distributor who 
makes unfair returns a regular 
and inconsiderate practice. 

Third, a 10 per cent handling 
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charge. This is handled in dij- 
ferent ways by various companies. 
Some manufacturers charge only 
for transportation. Others make a 
flat charge, as in this case. Re- 
gardless of the nature of the 
charge, there is no doubt that a 
charge of some kind is highly de- 
sirable and important. 

Fourth, the purchase of new 
merchandise double in dollar value 
to the merchandise returned. This 
is something of a new idea. Where 
it can be enforced, it has plenty to 
recommend it. 


Hygrade Sylvania Corp. 

Sylvania Division (Radio Tubes) 
P. S. Ellison 

Advertising Manager: 


“Most radio companies have 
strict policies regarding returned 
goods. Practically all tubes are 
code date etched and, at the present 
time, we will not accept for return 
any ‘tube which we have sold pre- 
vious to six months ago. 

“On September 1 of last year, 
we introduced a policy which we 
expected would give us some im- 
mediate trouble but which would 
help the dealer in the long run. We 
call this our ‘Inventory Balancing 
Plan’ and, under its provisions, a 
dealer may return to his jobber, or 
a jobber may return to us, any 
tubes within the code date period 
on which he is overstocked and re- 
ceive, in return, other types on 
which he is low. The returns are 
replaced by the types he needs on 
an equal list value basis. 

“The plan has worked out to the 
satisfaction of the dealer, the job- 
ber and ourselves. In most cases, 
the tubes have never come back to 
us at all, the jobber being able to 
handle the balancing among the 
dealers in his territory. In only a 
few cases has it been necessary for 
us to balance a jobber’s stock. 

“The only penalty which we 
place on this privilege is the re- 
quirement that a jobber or dealer, 
as the case may be, must pay the 
transportation charges. As you 
might well imagine, we are learning 
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* 


ALFRED J. SILBERSTEIN :- INC 


ADVERTISING 
12 EAST 44TH STREET: NEW YORK 


announces 


the appointment of 


ARTHUR H. ASHLEY 


as Vice-President, in charge of 
the Radio Department 


* 


Mr. Ashley was formerly an executive of the William Morris 
Theatrical Agency, where he conducted the radio division. 
In that capacity, he developed national radio programs. 

He negotiated contracts and introduced to the radio 
audiences such stage stars as Eddie Cantor, George Jessel, 
Burns and Allen, Helen Morgan, Maurice Chevalier, Irene 
Bordoni, Sophie Tucker and Sir Harry Lauder. 

With his experience in showmanship and program di- 
rection, Mr. Ashley brings to this agency an unusual 
equipment for the better service of advertisers using the 


radio medium. 
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just what should constitute a live 
dealer stock and it allows us to 
proceed much more intelligently 
when we sign new dealer and job- 
ber franchises.” 

Radio tube manufacturers have 
discussed this problem of returns 
time and again at their meetings. 
Its seriousness has been recognized 
by all (four or five years ago, re- 
turns on many types of tubes ran 
as high as 40 to 50 per cent). But 
the tube makers have never been 
able to get together on a unified 
plan. 

As a consequence, various plans 
have been formulated by the dif- 
ferent manufacturers, including the 
code date etching scheme referred 
to by Mr. Ellison. While these 
various plans have succeeded in 
cutting down the tremendous re- 
turns of a few years ago, the prob- 
lem is still troublesome. 

The Inventory Balancing Plan, 
described by Mr. Ellison, is a sort 
of side-door approach to the re- 


turned goods problem. The re- 
tailer with a “clean” stock is not 
apt to make returns. The large 


majority of returned merchandise 
consists of items the dealer should 
never have bought in the first place. 
Therefore, a plan of this kind, 
which enables the retailer to 
“sweeten” his stock, at only a 
slight handling expense, makes it 
just that much less necessary for 
him to resort to unfair returns. 

In addition, as Mr. Ellison points 
out, the plan is teaching the Hy- 
grade Sylvania Corporation a thing 
or two about what constitutes a live 
dealer stock. As a result, dealers 
will, to a much less extent, be sold 
merchandise they cannot possibly 
move. 


The Coleman Lamp and Stove 
Company 
Chas. E. Parr 


General Manager: 


“During the last thirty years the 
Coleman company has maintained 
a rather liberal policy, particularly 
with our jobbing distributors, re- 
garding the return or exchange of 
merchandise which, for cause or no 
cause, became slow moving mer- 
chandise. 

“During the last five years we 
found a rapidly growing tendency 
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on the part of distributors, and 
some dealers, to abuse this rather 
liberal policy. Therefore, on Jany- 
ary 1, 1931, we incorporated in our 
Jobbing Buyers Confidential Price 
Schedule a very definite paragraph 
which there could be no excuse for 
the buyer of any department to 
overlook. 

“In this we set forth very plainly 
that, owing to the rather widely 
growing abuse of our policy on re- 
turned goods during the depressed 
sales period, it became absolutely 
necessary for this company to pro- 
tect its interest by enforcing a new 
rule and understanding as respects 
the return of any type of merchan- 
dise for credit. That meant all 
types of merchandise, whether it 
was alleged defective merchandise, 
or merchandise that the jobber or 
dealer has interpreted as slow sell- 
ers. Furthermore, any merchan- 
dise shipped to this company or to 
any of its branches or subsidiaries, 
without satisfactory arrangements 
having been made, would be held 
subject to such dealer’s or jobber’s 
orders. 

“We further cited in this pro- 
gram that in event we allowed some 
merchandise to be returned other 
than defective merchandise, which 
had been in the jobber’s or dealer’s 
stock for more than six months, 
such merchandise would be _in- 
spected and appraised as to the cost 
of reconditioning. We would report 
as fair and unbiased an appraisal 
as possible, depending upon the con- 
dition of the goods. The jobber or 
dealer returning such merchandise 
would have the option of accepting 
or rejecting the appraised value on 
such type of slow moving or semi- 
obsolete merchandise. In event the 
jobber or dealer refused to accept 
the appraisal, we then agree to re- 
pack such merchandise, deliver it to 
the railroad company and pay one- 
half the transportation, provided 
such merchandise has been returned 
to us by prepaid transportation. 

“We received a few complaints 
on the fact that we had abandoned 
our former liberal policy, but in the 
main this program has worked al- 
most 100 per cent satisfactorily 
during 1932. 

“I think the program has had the 
effect of making distributors and 
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dealers a little more cautious in 
yolume ordering. At the same time 
it has had the effect of teaching 
the dealer and jobber to rely more 
upon their own ability really to 
market their merchandise rather 
than take the easiest way out, forc- 
ing it back on the manufacturer, 
with the current loss that always 
follows an abuse of the returned 
goods habit. 

“Regarding claims for broken or 
damaged merchandise in transit, I 
think we have only the minimum 
number of complaints along this 
line because of our practice of 
utilizing the best type of improved 
packing, crating, etc. Where ar- 
rangements are made to return any 
goods, we make it a part of our 
practice to caution the shipper 
against any haphazard method of 
repacking. We plainly state that 
all goods are inspected before we 
accept delivery from the railroad 
company. If the condition is such 
that the railroad claim inspectors 
question the damage obligation, we 
then notify the party returning the 
merchandise that the merchandise 
will be accepted upon its appraised 
value, less any damage claims that 
may have arisen, and for which the 
railroad company has settled. 

“We have practiced this rule 
very rigidly, and we have had only 
a very limited number of cases of 
careless packing and crating on re- 
turned merchandise.” 

* * * 


And here is a concluding sugges- 
tion : 

The individual in charge of re- 
turns, in any organization large 
enough to find it worth while to 
have one person spend full time on 
this job, should be someone who is 
definitely sales minded. His is a 
highly important selling job. There 
are a score and one things he can 
do to lower returns, build good- 
will among distributors and actually 
increase sales. 


Death of Gilbert Colgate 
Gilbert Colgate, former president and 
chairman of the board of Colgate & 





Company, soap manufacturers, died last 
weck at New York, aged seventy-four. 
He was a director of the Colgate-Palm- 
= e-Peet Company at the time of his 
death, 
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54.1% of the million subscribers to these 
magazines live in the 93 U. S. cities of 
100,000 population and over. Here is 
where the money is being spent today— 
in the larger trade centers and especially 
by the million younger women who buy 
Fawcett Women’s Group Magazines on 
the newsstands every month . . . for cash! 


Reach this great market for only 


$1.70 per page 
per thousand 


Lowest rate and greatest value in the 
million circulation field. Here’s a market 
worth investigating . . . write! 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


General Offices: 
529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Coolidge’s age | anne 
ne annua 

a a fo convention of the 
vertisers American Associ- 


ation of Advertising Agencies, Cal- 
yin Coolidge, then President of the 
United States, said: 

“The pre-eminence of America in 
industry which has_ constantly 
brought about a reduction of costs 
has come very largely through 
mass production. Mass production 
is only possible where there is mass 
demand. Mass demand has been 
created almost entirely through the 
development of advertising.” 

A little farther along in his ad- 
dress he said this: 

“It is not enough that goods are 
made; a demand for them must 
also be made. It is on this founda- 
tion of enlarging production 
through the demands created by ad- 
vertising that very much of the 
success of the American industrial 
system rests.” 

In commenting editorially on this 
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speech at the time Printers’ Inx 
said : 

“The career of Calvin Coolidge 
as we know it includes no long 
training in the school of business, 
His main concern throughout has 
been to know people and to know 
what they want to know.” 

Or, to put it another way, his 
pronouncement in behalf of this 
great business force came not from 
an intimate, workaday knowledge 
of adyertising as such ; its inspira- 
tion was rather in his profound 
knowledge of the human family as 
a whole and particularly of the 
American portion of it. 

This is what is going to make his 
wise words live in the minds of 
American business men as long as 
does his memory—which means 
that they will be increasingly help- 
ful for a very long time to come, 

The sudden death of this great 
American last week emphasizes 
that the thing nearest to his mind 
and heart even up to the closing 
moments of his life was the resto- 
ration of prosperity to this nation. 

We believe, therefore, that a re- 
quoting of his sentiments about ad- 
vertising is now both seemly and 
proper. For if advertising is what 
he said it is—and he always spoke 
from his innermost being without 
guile—then advertising is the key- 
stone of all the elements that must 
be utilized at this time to make his 
fondest wish come true. 

Spoken from the beyond, as it 
were, these sentiments uttered by a 
man whose forte was listening in- 
stead of talking and who never said 
a thing unless he meant it and knew 
what he was talking about ought to 
revive the lagging faith of every 
business man who has been search- 
ing for the light during three long 
and weary years. 

And if faith once more is firmly 
restored accomplishment will come. 

There could be no better tribute 
to his memory. 


Congratulate Congratulate. the 
the consumer—the 
Consumer ?°° 5?- Maybe 
it was the depres- 

sion. Maybe it was election year or 
something. Anyway they’re writ- 


ing books about him. 
It seems that the consumer has 
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been a sucker. A lot of machiavel- 
lian advertisers have been making 
him buy cheap and shoddy mer- 
chandise that he didn’t want and 
can’t use. It seems also that he 
can’t be trusted with money. 

So they write books about him. 
He finds himself the subject of 
passionate articles. There are even 
organizations that, for a slight de- 
sideratum, will tell him what to buy 
and how to buy it—and all confi- 
dentially so the news won't get 
around. 

It’s all the fault of the adver- 
tisers—the skunks! They are the 
hard-hearted rascals who have 
spent millions of dollars in research 
so that he can travel farther, more 
comfortably and more economically 
than he could years ago. They’ve 
actually forced him to buy clean, 
sanitary food out of packages, 
denying him the right to purchase 
what was left over after the flies 
and grocer’s thumb got through. 

To show the full measure of 
their heartlessness they’ve inveigled 
him into putting down his hard- 
earned dollars for electrical con- 
veniences, radios, bathtubs, com- 
fortable homes and all the other 
things that have made poor John 
Q. Public an object of derision the 
world over. 

Everything’s all right now. Psy- 
chologists, social scientists, econo- 
mists are putting him under the 
microscope. He is being made con- 
scious of the cajoleries, indignities, 
japeries and frauds that have been 
perpetrated on him. 

Congratulate the consumer—the 





poor sap! 
Attend All through the 
to year just passed 
Business *° have noticed 


one common qual- 
ity in the men and the organizations 
which made an enviable record. 
They attended to their own business ; 
talked, thought and dreamed it. 
Whether the company made 
glassware, antiseptic, or canned 
rattlesnake meat; whether the in- 
dividual sold life insurance or 













tomato juice, the prevalent and 
parallel habit was one of close at- 
tention to their own product and 
what it would do for the prospect. 

In an argumentative age such as 
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ours, when big ideas take hold of 
the imagination, there are far too 
many manufacturers who talk and 
think too much about international 
debts and the Manchurian situation, 
too many shaving cream salesmen 
who have the inside information on 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, the plans of Russia in 
regard to the Jehol border, or the 
Roosevelt cabinet. 

Many salesmen seem to assume 
that their prospects cannot read or 
listen to the radio. They seem to 
forget that a polite prospect who 
listens for a time to their interna- 
tional ballyhoo or their local politi- 
cal gossip may be patiently waiting 
to hear some ideas on how their 
goods can make a profit for him. 

When a Mid-Western newspaper 
recently had its reporters interview 
one hundred buyers most of them 
said that one of the big weaknesses 
in present-day selling is a lack of 
constructive suggestions and resale 
ideas on the salesman’s part. 

No one can attend to his own 
business when he is too intensely 
interested in the business of the 
whole world. Saving the world is 
a full-time job. 

There are so few people trying 
to learn all they can about their 
own business and what can be done 
to make it mesh better with today’s 
conditions that a real selling oppor- 
tunity now exists for salesmen who 
will consider themselves sales man- 
agers for the retailers on whom they 
call, who will look with imagination 
on.the merchandise they sell from 
the standpoint of what it will do 
for the buyer. 





The A retailer out in 
Backbone a rooney 
Situation ans., ran an ad- 


vertisement re- 
cently that attracted the notice of 
one of the major press associations 
and made the front page of at least 
one metropolitan daily. This is 
what it said: 

“Another barrel of backbones 
will be in today. Three pounds for 
10 cents or eight pounds for 25 
cents. There is no meat on these 
bones but you should not expect 
anv at this price.” 

This is an interesting example of 
a quaint conceit about advertising 
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that occasionally crops up in out- 
of-the-way places; namely, that a 
simple and wholly frank statement 
will sell goods. The idea which 
this inarticulate, bucolic soul—un- 
tutored in the ways of the modern 
copy writer—was trying to get 
across, of course, was this: 

“And now, from the laboratories 
of a world-famous university, 
comes news of an amazing new dis- 
covery! For the millions who have 
suffered from Schizoid Stomach 
this utterly different product, now 
for the first time available to the 
public, means immediate relief. 

“Don’t let Schizoid Stomach 
break up your home. Spinal Nib- 
lets, as scientists call them, are the 
Perfect Food that billions have 
awaited. In addition to containing 
all known vitamins, this astounding 
new delicacy is rich in the as yet 
undiscovered Vitamin J (the Moon- 
light Vitamin). See your chiro- 
practor once a month!” 





“s Successful evan- 
Buy gelism is not with- 
Ilinois out its merchan- 
dising angle as Billy Sunday well 
knows, but the vice versa principle 
doesn’t work here; evangelism ap- 
— to merchandising usually falls 
at. 

It is falling flat in its applica- 
tion to the current “Buy American” 
movement and is doing a great deal 
to rob that movement of whatever 
economic solidity it may possess. 

“Buy American,” like other proj- 
ects whose aim is to try to make 
life a bit more bearable in these 
drab days, is being manhandled and 
distorted by some people whose zeal 
is much more in evidence than their 
sense of values—if any. 

Even in Illinois where the pro- 
portion of good men and true, with 
feet firmly fixed on the ground, is 
fully as great as in other sections— 
perhaps greater than some—certain 
manufacturers, their eyes gleaming 
with the light of battle, are at- 
tempting to perpetrate a “Buy 
Illinois” campaign. 

The Chicago Daily News very 
sensibly suggests that if manufac- 
turers in a State or community 
really want to make a mess of 
things, this is the way to do it. The 
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scheme has been tried time and 
again and about the only tangible 
result noted to date is that it has 
stirred up a spirit of retaliation jp 
the sections discriminated against, 

It is highly desirable that the 
term “foreign” be not applied in 
effect to American made goods re- 
gardless of whether they are pro- 
duced in Huey Long’s State, in 
Senator Borah’s Idaho, in Illinois, 
Texas or New York. 

The industrial East and the agri- 
cultural West, for example, almost 
regard each other as foreign ter- 
ritory. If “Buy American” can 
eliminate or lessen this mischievous 
and totally unnecessary sectionalism 
the country might be inclined to 
overlook some of its obvious de- 
ficiencies. 





“Killing Pups in 
Kills Some 1932” is the meaty 
Pune title of the an- 

Pp nual report which 

O. Hanson, general manager of 
the Farmers Equity Co-operative 
Creamery Company, has submitted 
to stockholders of the company 

It seems that a year ago the 
management promised it would try 
to keep the wolf away from the 
door, if possible, but, failing in 
that, would make a special effort to 
kill the pups. Mr. Hanson is able 
to announce that not only was the 
wolf sent scurrying, but some accu- 
rate marksmanship was scored on a 
good many of the offspring. 

Some of the more important as- 
sassinations are mentioned in detail 
in the report. For example, the 
closing of unprofitable cream sta- 
tions. “It is true it cost us a little 
volume,” Mr. Hanson says of the 
demise of this pup. “But what is 
the use of doing business,” he in- 
quires patiently, “if you cannot get 
your money back?” 

There are a number of similar 
pups upon which business in gen- 
eral might declare an open season. 
The free deal, the contest, price 
selling, extravagant copy—to name 
a few. And the advertising allow- 
ance mongrel should have its hide 
nailed to the parlor wall. 

For these Mr. Hanson’s slogan 
for 1933 is worthy of considera- 
tion: “We shoot to kill.” 


Mr. Hanson 
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Fortune . — 21,592 
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Motor Boating ........... 3 
Cosmopolitan 
Popular Mechanics 3 
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American Magazine ...... 
House & Garden . 18,346 
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Vanity Fair 1 20,012 
N. Met. Edition.... 
Nation’s Business ........ 21,330 
Country Li 


Physical Culture 

Extension Magazine 

Popular. Science Mo 

Radio News 

Christian Herald 

Scholastic (2 Dec. i 

Better Homes & Gardens. . 
Life 

New Outlook 

Motion Picture 

Movie Classic 

Forbes (2 Dec. 

Harpers Magazine ....... 
Screenland 

Home & Field 

Rev. of Rev. & World’s Wk. 
The Instructor 

American Boy 

American Rifleman 

National Sportsman 

Real Detective 

True Confessions 

Silver Screen 

Tudge (Dec.) 2 5425 = g 11,306 
The Sportsman ‘ »735 36,308 
Modern Living 

Arts & Decoration 

Field & 

Sports Afield 

Psychology 

The Grade Teacher 1 
B’dway & Hollywood Movies 11 
Mag. Wall St. (2 Dec. is.) 10 
Hunting & Fishing 10 
Uni. Model Airplane News e 


Scribner’s 

Atlantic Monthly 

Boys’ Life 

Screen Romances 

American Legion Mo 

m Road for Boys 

Picture Play 

Dream World 

American Golfer 

Outdoor Life 
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American Hom 
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Nature Magazine 
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1933 1933 1932 

Lines Lines 

2,352 3,380 

2,257 2,764 

2,250 5,636 

2,240 2,100 

.& Ss 2,240 5,264 
nse) Combination 10 2,128 2,912 
: 1,697 1,665 
tL, Men 3 1,120 3,579 
treet & Smith Comb. 5 1,008 896 
300k £1,004 £1,707 
560 896 





490,892 710,461 927,136 1,198,476 8,740,713 


) Jan. Is. b Four Jan. Is. c One Dec. Is. d Five Jan. Is. e Smaller Page 
{ Larger Page Size. g Four Dec. Is. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Fogue (2 issues) 30,387 49,352 62,446 84,005 715,780 
. Bazaar 25,540 40,890 53,830 67,437 
s’ Home Journal.. 22,252 30,230 41,026 65,836 
Bod Hoasigne . 49 20,902 25,785 d 39,921 
fcCall’ 19,990 243730 
joman’s Home Comp 2 19,441 


16,077 
rue Story ’ 15,408 
Pictorial i y 20,686 
Photoplay 14,023 
ower Magazines 5,797 4,327 
ousehold Magazine A « ’ 7,336 
larents’ Magazine ........ 7,320 
rn Magazines : 4 

League Magazine.. 13 5,5 7, 3,22 13,165 

Woman's World § 


29;970 


a d 
merican Girl 3 J 3, 53,149 
Martin’s 140 738 14,523 


250,546 309,814 417,302 484,418 5,557,939 





NATIONAL WEEKLIES 
(4 December Issues) 

a93,311 135,948 189,969 249,533 1,675,889 
a80,329 89,227 107,846 131,064 773,051 
44,850 64,731 56,300 a58,614 877,213 
a44,351 52,785 74,622 69,401 695,550 
39,660 5 2 269,941 a74,180 621,699 
; 22,204 31,695 34,557 280,971 
iterary Digest a21,953 38,113 50,972 379,179 
Business Week 3 14,261 a25, "823 a25,823 28,823 270,131 
Yew Republic . 2 8,882 a8, 281 a7,994 10,953 61,985 
Nation 5,200 11,300 a13,550 18,600 86,585 


a Five Issues. 
375,001 478,693 615,853 726,697 5,722,253 





CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(December Issues) 

Maclean’s (2 issues) 7, 34,249 46,900 , 418,369 
Canadian Home Journal.. 25,381 35,504 320,843 
Mayfair A 33,700 46,137 324,634 
The Chatelaine J 20,062 16,103 251,251 
National Home Monthly.. 16,183 25,249 218,151 
Can. Homes & Gardens.. 25,661 39,862 224,431 
The Canadian Magazine.. 17 12, 061 156,521 

Canadian Business (Jan.) 16 6, 726 9,300 6,135 
*Formerly Commerce of the 
Nation. 149,769 164,536 215,890 245,634 1,914,200 
rand Totals 1,266,208 1,663, 504 2,176,181 2,655,225 21,935,105 











The Little 





Schoolmaster’ 
Classroom 





BURLESQUING the ad- 
vertising of well-known 
manufacturers has become 
an overdone pastime. The 
Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company, however, 
has discovered a method of 
making burlesqued adver- 
tisements do a selling job. 
About one-half of a 
recent issue of “The Eman- 
cipator,” a magazine pre- 
pared for the company’s 
field representatives, was 
taken up with burlesqued 
advertisements. American 
Optical, Lux, Ipana, Tex- 
aco, Listerine and Packard 
were a few of the famous 
names that contributed 
ideas to this feature. 
However, each advertise- 
ment carried a moral and 
was used definitely to in- 
crease personal and sales 
efficiency. Representatives 
attracted by the ingenious- 
ness of the burlesque found 
themselves reading sugar- 
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M*" B. TOMORROW was 2 young was the victim of that insidious germ, “p 
great His _it-off-sis,” the microbe that makes people 
sid os shelve the things they ought to do. Hix 
friends had told him and told bun 
trouble, but the wicked germ had r 
ood cle a held for mild c ures such a 


humself (giv 
His general agent and bis made a 
study of bis trouble and d dacovered that he 
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coated but none-the-less ef- 
fective advice. 

L. Fisher, advertising man- 
ager of the company, tells~ the 
Schoolmaster that the response to 
the idea was immediate and grati- 
fying. 

a. 

Because he admires the courage 
the automobile manufacturers have 
shown during the last several years, 
the Schoolmaster was on hand when 
the automobile show opened in New 
York on January 7. Each year, 
he finds many things that interest 
him at the show, in addition to the 
cars themselves. This year, how- 
ever, the center of attraction, so 
far as he was concerned, was a 
car—or rather a line of cars—that 
warrants the attention of the Class 
from the merchandising standpoint, 
if none other. 

Your mentor has reference to the 
new Willys Overland, the first car 
turned out by John North Willys 
since he relinquished his ambassa- 
dorship to resume control of the 





company he had built up and sold. 

Mr. Willys has dared to be dif- 
ferent. The design of the body is 
extremely radical. It violates most 
of the ordinary concepts of what 
an automobile should look like. 
From the downward tilt of the ra- 
diator shell, the peculiar placing of 
the headlights and the unique 
fender arrangement, all the way to 
the recessed tire carrier in the rear, 
the car strikes off the shackles of 
conventionality. 

Wide-awake members of | the 
Class will promptly ask: “Since 
when has anyone succeeded in in- 
troducing a radical style shift to 
the masses without first acquaint- 
ing the upper classes with it and 
then permitting it to percolate 
down?” 

And, of course, that is precisely 
the question the Schoolmaster asked 
himself as he stopped in front of 
the display. 

Aside entirely from any artistic 
or engineering merits the car may 
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ANTED—for Cash 


A money-making idea 


A money-making business 
in the Drug field 


Ve are ready to manufacture and market some new and meri- 
orious item within the scope of the modern drugstore stock. 
Ve will consider your idea in any stage of development, but 
t must be essentially new. We are not interested in refinements 
pr improvements of existing articles or formulas. For some- 
hing basically new in its application and appeal, we are pre- 
pared to pay important money. 


Ve are also prepared to purchase a small proprietary or cos- 
etic business of established sales and profits. The product 
ust be in line with modern medical practice or present-day 
beauty methods. 


his advertisement is placed by an accredited advertising agency, 
or clients of high business integrity and strong cash position. 
ell enough to reveal the general character of your idea, in- 
vention, or business, and if it seems to meet the requirements, 
an immediate interview will be arranged in Chicago or New York. 


Address ““H” 
Box 82, Printers’ Ink 
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NOW! 


You Can Have 
THE 


STANDARD ADVERTISING 
REGISTER 
— Arranged by — 
PRODUCT GROUPING 
GEOGRAPHICALLY 


Superiority plus FLexrsiLity 
now at your service 


Consult our nearest office 


National Register Publishing Co. 


EASTERN OFFICES 
853 Broadway, New York 
7 Water St., Boston 
WESTERN OFFICES 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
235 Montgomery St., 

San Francisco 

















New Markets 


BOX CANDY 
MANUFACTURER 


A unique selling plan which 
provides new markets by tying a 
package candy in with a growing, 


popular appeal. The plan includes 
an unusual trade name, package 
design, sales idea and distribution 
plan. Available for one manufac- 
turer of boxed candies. 

For details write “E,” Box 81, 
Printers’ Ink. 














MAKING ADVERTISING PAY 


Practical course in advertising for Junior Ex- 
ecutives interested in the application of adver- 
tising principles to present day business 
realities. 

This class is personally conducted by Daniel 
F. Sullivan, advertising manager of Cannon 
Mills. It meets on ay and Thursday 
evenings between 6:45 and 8:4 

New group begins Monday erening January 
16. For details write or telephon 


THE PACKARD cman. 
253 Lexington Avenue at 35th Street New York City 
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lack—will 
Willys succeed in getting 
masses, who are notoriously sJo 
to accept innovations, to overco; 
their inborn hesitancy to buy any 
thing that marks an extreme bre; 
with precedent? Of course, M 
Willys undoubtedly put that que 
tion to himself and answered it ; 
the affirmative. 
ment proves to be correct, tin 
alone will tell. In the meanwhil 
those who are interested in indus 
trial design will have before then 
on a large scale, a unique test 9 
the general public’s reactions to 
design that challenges accepted no 
tions. 

The Schoolmaster spent over ; 
hour around the Willys display, |i 
tening to the comments of the hu 
dreds of people who swarm 
around. They ranged all the wa 
from “It looks like the front sid 
of a barn”, 
an omelet”, 


have—or 


as he could judge, the consensus ¢ 
the onlookers was two to o 
against the new body design, } 
with this reservation—some of tho 
who voted against it expressed ti 
opinion that they might become aq 
customed to it after having seen ij 
for a while. 


John Nort by 


33 


nan 
is tl 


Whether his judg 


In any event, the Schoolmastal, 


was so interested in the outcome 
this bold experiment in design tha 
he has arranged to secure figurd 
on sales of the new Willys mad 
at the show. He may have som 
interesting news for students int 
next week or so. 
x * * 
Carelessness seldom shows i 
ugly head quite so expensively i 
busiriess as in the type of literatu 
that carries no identification of : 
origin. All that an elaborate boo 
let is supposed to accomplish j 
promptiy nullified when the readd 
or prospect gives up in vain afte 


> for 
jospects an 
series of s 
loped for | 
closing th 
ize was $2 
d prize of 
r prizes of 


A feature 


a frantic search of its pages fam 


the name of the advertiser. 

The results of such oversight 2 
so obvious that it is more or | 
elemental to serve this reminder 
yet in going through a collection 
sixty consumer booklets recent! 
the Schoolmaster was astonished 
find five that lacked both the p 
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his address. 
Nor is “the malady limited to 
is far 


it somehow the original had never 
bched this man’s desk. And the 
bore no closer clue to the 


vision.” 


ore theq It doesn’t take any ingenuity or 


1€ test 9 


business literature. The precau- 
in will not solve the depression, 
it will act as a stop-gap for one 
rce of leaking profits. 


On December 1, Timken Silent 
tomatic paid thousands of dol- 
s to sixty- nine winners in an un- 

This promotional 


ht joining this selling force with 
e general interest in finding jobs 
r the unemployed would make a 

bination that would be hard to 


An 
er of $10 per burner was made 
users of the Timken Silent Au- 
atic for assistance in securing 


loped for those users who helped 
closing the most sales. The first 
ize was $2,000, there was a sec- 
d prize of $1,000 and other ma- 


if prizes of $500, $300 and $200. 


aS OF 


A feature of the campaign that 
particular interest to the 
mpany was the fact that three of 


e ma jor prize- winners were wo- 


Half of the users respon- 


ooklet Prices 

Printed on 60-Ib. M. F. Book Paper 

10M 25M 
00 $135.75 


210.00 
410.00 
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Small Pablications Desired 
Prices Quoted on Other Printing 


Co., Denton, Md. 
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Unusual Partnership 
Opportunity | 


Art director and creative head 
of well-known agency desires 
partner to form new business. 
Must be one who has estab- 
lished accounts and who can, 
in addition, secure new busi- 
ness by selling original ideas. 
No finances necessary. “J,” 
Box 83, Printers’ Ink. 














PUBLICITY 


Industrial 
or 


Personal 


A survey or analysis of 
your publicity possibilities 
offered without obligation. 


Emmett V. Maun, Inc. 
25 West 43rd St., New York City 





TRADEMARKS 
How to Select and Register them 
alo HOW TO OBTAIN 
PATENTS * COPYRIGHTS 
Write to 
Clarence A. OBrien 


Registered Patent Attorney 
S26-A ADAMS BLDG., WASHINGTON,O.C 


FREE BOOK and FOLDER on Request 
. 
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when filling out their deposit slip 
or making out checks. They don’ 


sible for sales were women. Even 
more significant, one-third of the 


sales made in the campaign were 
to women. 

Says the company: “The value 
of ‘Mrs. Consumer’s’ support was 
clearly demonstrated in the cam- 
paign, and proves again that the in- 
fluence of the ladies is directly re- 
sponsible for the sale of a large 
percentage of our oil burners.” 

* * * 


Bankers can blame much of their 
unpopularity on the surroundings 
in which they work. Naturally, 
locks and bars and armed guards 
are necessary wherever large sums 
are kept. But there does not seem 
to be any need for the cold, for- 
bidding atmosphere that pervades 
so many banks. 

The State Street Trust Company, 
of Boston, prides itself on its 
friendly and courteous contacts. 
The interior of the main office was 
planned to interpret as well as 
possible this friendly, homelike 
atmosphere. Depositors are actually 
furnished with chairs to sit on 


+ 


Josephine M. Lauth Joins 
Geyer Agency 


Josephine M. Lauth, formerly with the 
Frigidaire Corporation and the Geyer 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, advertising 
agency, has joined the publicity depart- 
ment of Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., 
Detroit advertising agency. 


have to stand up at the counterg 
And the chairs are early America 
reproductions to match the gener 
effect of the rest of the office 
Ship models are placed at differen 
points. 

The office of the presiden 
Allan Forbes, has an old fireplaeg 
with an iron pot hanging over ; 
Some pewter cups and candle 
sticks, a ship’s lamp, as well a 


some old prints, give this office agi 


atmosphere that is unique. 

Incidentally, in a folder which 
this bank recently sent out, somg 
pictures of the interior were ji 
cluded. This sentence struck th 
Schoolmaster as being worthy of 
some sort of prize for restraint anf 
kindness to competitors: “While if 
is never our desire to disturb satis 
factory relations elsewhere, we al 
ways welcome opportunities ti 
make new connections and wil 
gladly furnish detailed informatio 
in regard to any of our services t 
those interested.” 


- 


Texaco Company Transfers 
Royall 


J. W. Royall, general manager of th 
roofing department of The Texas Com 
pany, has been transferred to Houstos 
Tex., which was his headquarters unt 
two years ago, when his offices wer 
moved to New York. 











142 Pages 10x16 in. 
58th EDITION 


Price $5.00 Order Today 
Sent on Approval 





Have a 1933 Edition of Leahy’s 
Hotel Guide on the Return 
Trip to Prosperity! 


There have been 1121 changes made during the past year. 

Latest information on towns, population, hotels with number ol 
rooms, rates and plan of operation. 

Opposite each State list of hotels is a map showing railroad 
routes available and mileage between towns. Lists over 20,000 hotels. 


AMERICAN HOTEL REGISTER CO. cPubiishess) 


226-32 West Ontario St. 


Leahy Building Chicago, Illinois 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BOSTON, NEW ENGLAND 


dvertising representative with wide and 
avorabie acquaintance available for one 
r more publications.- Box 715, P. 








bid Established Agency with three self- 
upporting partners controlling substan- 
a] billing among national accounts, will 
nsider merger with any small or me- 
ium sized Chicago agency on exchange 
f stock basis. No cash needed. Outside 
f partners no other persons need be con- 
idered. No obligations outstanding—a 
tter of pooling volume on one overhead. 
eplies confidential. Box 713, P. I. 


MAIL ORDER MANAGER 
f you have a Mail Order Department, 
r contemplate organizing one, I offer 
y thorough knowledge of mail order, 
dvertising and printing. I can create 
reorganize from the ground up, for 
my successful experience covers every 
il of selling by mail. Box 708, 








wo Agency Executives controlling ten 
ccounts aggregating quarter million dol- 
ar billing on basis thirty-three appropria- 
ions now approved, with seventy per cent 
illing February to July, desire immediate 
hange connections for first time in ex- 

Will consider any Chicago 
_fegency, but prefer one where partnership 
‘an be arranged and overhead evenly 
istributed over entire billing. Box 714, 
rinters’ Ink. 








Young Man to invest $5,000 in and 
solicit advertising for a thirty-year- 
old trade paper with bright pros- 
pects due to new set-up. Box 707, 
Printers’ Ink. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Physician, prominent medical author, 
repares text and art for medical and 


Z Twelve years’ experience in medi- 
al advertising. Box 712, Printers’ Ink. 





Direct to Consumer sales manager avail- 
ble thru merger. For seven years com- 
harge purchasing, merchandising, 
tising, sales organization of direct 
selling quarter million annually. 

tional record. Box 709, P. I. 





es Promotion Manager with years of 

ual experience all ses advertising, 
neluding mail selling, available. If inter- 
: ieveloping outlets, chain—depart- 
ent stores—retailers—hospitals—institu- 
ions, investigate. Box 711, P. I. 


| York territory, 


| aminer. 


| with trade journals, and 


| ucts. 
| fulness, vision and adaptability for devel- 


Merchandise or Market Research—Col- 
lege woman; unusual knowledge of mer- 
chandise and customer buying habits, espe- 
cially smaller towns and rural districts. 
Exceptional experience. Adv. or Research 


| Agency. Box 706, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


| with broad sales experience in general and 


class magazine and trade paper work; 
successful record; wide acquaintance New 
available for publisher 
needing first-class man. Highest creden- 
tials. Box 717, Printers’ Ink. 





| Twelve Years as account executive and 


salesmanager in outdoor advertising. Can 
prove excellent record. Resigned from 


| only company ever associated with. Age 


34, married. Have created successful 
merchandising and selling plans. Box 
710, Printers’ Ink. 





Financial Advertising Man. One of the 
most experienced and best known finan- 
cial publicity, advertising, and new busi- 
ness men now available for a bank, trust 
company, investment trust, insurance, title 
or real estate company in New York City 


or vicinity. Genuine opportunity for a big 
job rather than a big salary to start de- 


sired.—M. Room 1,001, No. 120 Wall 


Street, New York City. 





Combination Copy-writer and Layout 


| Man wants work. Formerly with Satur- 


day Evening Post and Los Angeles Ex- 
i Age 38. University graduate. 
Eleven years advertising experience, in- 


| cluding: 3 ape with national magazines, 


3 years with advertising agencies, 2 years 

3 years with 

newspapers. Salary and location no ob- 
ect. Address Robert Clary, 218 S. 
ugene St., Greensboro, N. C. 





Seasoned Sales, advertising and merchan- 
dising man with remarkable 15 year rec- 
ord, seeks part or whole time opportunity. 
Has personally traveled and sold merchan- 
dise of various sorts from coast to coast. 


| Also sold advertising space on well known 


publication. Has successfully organized 
and directed both local and national sales 
organizations for highly competitive prod- 
Possesses creative ability, resource- 


oping new methods of marketing and mer- 
chandising, necessary to meet changing 
conditions. Al executive salesman, sales- 
manager, promotion manager or agency 


| contact executive. Box 716, P. I. 





RADIO FEATURES 





| JEWISH RADIO FEATURES—Unique 


programs to cover Jewish market, 3 mil- 
ion s in Metropolitan New York. 





Famous musical and dramatic talent. 
| SPECIALIZED BROADCASTING 
| SERVICE, 1619 Broadway, New York. 
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Conquering Returned Goods Evil 


19,851 Coupons in 16 Days Pulled by This Advertisement 
James P. Griires, Executive Vice-President, Masonite Corp... 


Mr. Moore Faces the Facts 
Lewis Moore, President, The Moore Corporation 


Getting Down to Fundamentals 
Roy DrcKinson 


Testimonials with the Quality Touch 
An Agency Man Speaks Out about the Agency’s Job 
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The Tipping Salesman 


347 Branch Managers Join This Advertising Department 
Rotanp L. Stratrorp, Advertising Manager, Beneficial Management, 


Chain-Store System Helps Make Farm Surplus Market 
Sixteen Ways to Help Jobbers’ Salesmen Sell 


These New Zealand Salesmen Must Make 20 Calls Daily 
C. L. Rotto, R. M. Watson, Ltd., Christchurch, N. Z.... 


Agent Is Not Stealing When He Gives Old Metal to Charity 
E. T. Gunpiacn, President, Gundlach Advertising Company.. . 


The Camel Hat 


When Salesmen Must Be Fired, Let the Home Office Do It 
J. N. Grirrira, Assistant Sales Manager, The Standard Register Company 


Why Mennen Has Abolished Free Goods 
Business Books in Brief 
A Triple-Duty Book 


Manufacturer Holds Retail Sale 
H. L. Harrison, Director of Advertising, The Miller Company. . 
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“Theres gold 
e inthem 


thar hills” 


P... are still doing 


some buying, even if it 
seems otherwise. They have 
to be prodded a little 
harder and a little oftener 
than in easier times; that’s 
sure. But folks are still 
eating and clothing them- 
selves and brushing their 
teeth and going to the 
movies. 
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461 8th Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone MEdallion 3-3500 


BOOKLETS 
CATALOGS 








FOLDERS 





BROAD- 
SIDES 





... these have 
always been 
powerful forces 
in moving 
goods from 


dealers’ shelves. 
They still are. 








CHICAGO LOOP DEPARTMENT STORES IN 


1932 PLACED MORE OF THEIR ADVERTIS- 


ING IN THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE THAN 


IN ANY OTHER CHICAGO NEWSPAPER. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


ww 


Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Tower. New York, 220 B. 42nd St. 
Atlanta, 1825 Rhodes- ap’ Bidg. Boston, 718 Chamber of Commerce Bids. 
San Francisco, 820 Kohl Bldg. 
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